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It seems certain that, by the time this article is published, at least 
five hundred thousand copies of Anthony Adverse will have been sold. 
Although half-a-million sales in a country of one hundred and twen- 
ty million people may not seem extraordinary, the fact is that this is 
the first book since the beginning of the depression to reach such a 
figure. Moreover, according to Edward Weeks’s list in the Atlantic 
Monthly, which is not completely accurate but is indicative, only 
sixty-five books have gone above the half-million mark in the last six- 
ty years. 

Obviously the half-million figure is always a phenomenon in Amer- 
ican publishing. So far as I am concerned, the sale of five hundred 
thousand copies of Anthony Adverse is not only a phenomenon; it is 
a mystery. Though I read two or three hundred novels in the course 
of a year, including a goodly proportion of unpublished and prob- 
ably unpublishable manuscripts, I have rarely been so overwhelm- 
ingly bored as I was by Mr. Allen’s 1,224 pages. It is a bad book, of 
course, pretentious, implausible, incompetently written. There is not 
a three-dimensional character in it, and, with the possible exception 
of the African episode, not a scene that convincingly evokes the past. 
But it is not the badness of the book that makes its sale surprising, 
for superficial and implausible books have often been popular; it is 
its sheer stodgy dulness—the heavy-handed documentation and the 
puerile philosophizing—that makes the half-million figure so as- 
tounding. 
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The mounting sales of this novel have made me wonder if I, per- 
haps in common with many other persons, have not held a wrong 
conception of what constitutes a best-seller. I have thought that it 
was the fast-moving tales of romantic adventure, the stories that 
made readers forget their own troubles, that were popular. Now An- 
thony Adverse is romantic enough and adventurous enough, but it is 
not consistently fast-moving, and, moreover, the author’s professed 
intention was not to help people to forget their own age but to aid 
them to see it more clearly. What, I began to ask myself, about the 
other books that have been popular since the beginning of the de- 
pression? Do they bear out the conception I formerly held—which 
I think is the general conception—or do they, like Anthony Adverse, 
seem to contradict it? 

The sale of a book is not, I realize, always the best gauge of its 
popularity, nor are the lists compiled by the Publisher’s Weekly 
which I have followed, completely dependable as a record of sales, 
but I think these lists will serve our purpose, for the analysis of forty 
popular books, whether they are the most popular or not, should be 
fairly indicative of public taste. 

In 1930 Edna Ferber’s Cimarron led the list, followed by Warwick 
Deeping’s Exile, Thornton Wilder’s Woman of Andros, Margaret 
Ayer Barnes’s Years of Grace, J. B. Priestley’s Angel Pavement, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s The Door, Hugh Walpole’s Rogue Herries, A. 
Hamilton Gibbs’s Chances, Katharine Brush’s Young Man of Man- 
hattan, and Louis Bromfield’s Twenty-four Hours. In 1931 Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth came first, with Willa Cather’s Shadows on the 
Rock second, followed by Bess Streeter Aldrich’s A White Bird Fly- 
ing, Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel, Mrs. Barnes’s Years of Grace again, 
Remarque’s The Road Back, Deeping’s Bridge of Desire, Fannie 
Hurst’s Back Street, Mazo de la Roche’s Finch’s Fortune, and John 
Galsworthy’s Maid in Waiting. In 1932 The Good Earth was again 
first, and Mrs. Buck’s Sons came third. Charles Morgan’s The Foun- 
tain was second, and the others on the list were: Golding’s Magnolia 
Street, Glasgow’s The Sheltered Life, Deeping’s Old Wine and New, 
Tarkington’s Mary’s Neck, Lloyd Douglas’ The Magnificent Obses- 
sion, Phyllis Bentley’s Inheritance, and A. J. Cronin’s Three Loves. 
In 1933, though published at the end of June, Anthony Adverse cap- 
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tured first place, with Mrs. Carroll’s As the Earth Turns in second and 
Ann Vickers in third. The Magnificent Obsession came fourth and 
Douglas’ Forgive Us Our Trespasses sixth. Galsworthy’s One More 
River came fifth. The Master of Jalna, Miss Aldrich’s Miss Bishop, 
Bromfield’s The Farm,.and Fallada’s Little Man, What Now? ended 
the list. During the first half of 1934, Mrs. Barnes’s Within This 
Present, Mrs. Hobart’s Oil for the Lamps of China, Phyllis Bottome’s 
Private Worlds, and Lewis’ Work of Art became best-sellers. 

The first thing we notice about these lists is that the worst books 
published during the four-year period are not represented. The nov- 
els that we think of as being written merely to sell do not, apparent- 
ly, sell particularly well. There is not, for example, one western story 
included, and only one mystery story, Mrs. Rinehart’s The Door. 
The semipornographic fiction in which certain publishers special- 
ize also falls short. Sentimental novels of the Lutz-Norris-Bailey 
variety are represented only by Bess Streeter Aldrich’s two novels, 
which are pretty respectable samples of their species. Such books 
are profitable, both for publishers and for authors, but they are 
profitable as a general rule because authors and publishers engage in 
mass production, not because individual novels sell unusually well. 

It is also worth noting that the forty-odd books I have listed are, 
judged by almost any standards, on a higher level than the sixty- 
five books Mr. Weeks found had sold half-a-million copies or more 
since 1875. On his list, for example, we find Graustark, Lavendar and 
Old Lace, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, The Litile Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The Rosary, Tarzan of 
the Apes, Dere Mable, and Ann of Green Gables. At least fifty of his 
sixty-five best-sellers are below the level at which the most tolerant 
critic would think criticism should begin. Mr. Weeks has also com- 
piled a list of the fifty best American books since 1833, and only two 
of these books are also on the best-selling list. I should compile a 
very different list of the fifty best books, but I should not include 
any of the best-sellers he has omitted. 

Apparently, then, literary taste has improved. But, before we 
congratulate ourselves too heartily, we must observe that, if the 
worst books have not been the best-sellers in the last four years, 
neither, by and large, have the best books. Of the thirty-one authors 
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represented on these lists there are perhaps twelve that, by fairly 
lenient standards, may be regarded as literary figures. This is not 
a wholly discreditable showing, but we must not forget the dozens of 
novelists, of unmistakable talent, who have never been on best- 
seller lists, who, indeed, are lucky if their books sell two or three 
thousand copies. Merit may sometimes be rewarded by sales, but 
more often it is not. As evidence I may cite the symposium published 
in the New Republic for April 18, 1934, under the title, “Good Books 
That Almost Nobody Reads.” 

But there are good books—good in some way or other—that a 
great many people read, and it is these books that we must first ex- 
amine. Those who read my article on Willa Cather in the English 
Journal last year know that I have no exaggeratedly high opinion of 
her recent work, but I would be the first to credit her with certain 
talents of a very notable kind. Shadows on the Rock was not only the 
choice of both the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Catholic Book 
Club; it also had a large bookstore sale. Its obvious characteristics 
are the romantic background, against which its delicate and fragile 
story is set, and the message of faith and hope it carries to those who 
can accept it. The same characteristics, we observe, are present in 
Thornton Wilder’s Woman of Andros and Charles Morgan’s The 
Fountain. These three novels belong together because they are the 
work of competent, mature, sincere writers, who certainly do not 
write for the sake of sales. And we find that they also belong together 
because they are romantic in theme and carry a simple, comprehensi- 
ble, and comforting message. 

If we have begun to formulate a theory, we can find confirmation 
of it in what any publisher must regard as one of the most amazing 
phenomena of recent years, the success of Lloyd Douglas’ The Mag- 
nificent Obsession and Forgive Us Our Trespasses. The Magnificent 
Obsession, written by an unknown author and published by an ob- 
scure firm, stood on the best-seller list for two years, and in the sec- 
ond was joined by Forgive Us Our Trespasses. There is nothing in 
either book that could well be mistaken for literary distinction: the 
style is competently journalistic; the plots are commonplace (will the 
hero make good and marry the heroine?); the characters are the 
stock-in-trade of magazine fiction. But to these qualities, which may 
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make for popularity but certainly do not create it, Mr. Douglas adds 
a message. This message combines the appeal of old-fashioned re- 
ligiosity, which nebulously survives in the minds of many persons 
who do not go to church, with the appeal of modernistic pseudo- 
psychology. He offers all the thrill of a new cult with the comforting 
solidity of an old credo, and he tells a lively story, full of love scenes, 
renunciations, and suspense. The romantic story would not do it 
alone; the sermon would not do it alone; together they turn the 
trick. 

It is a little unkind to compare John Galsworthy with Lloyd 
Douglas, and yet, in his later novels especially, Galsworthy was not 
so far removed from the preacher of spiritual mathematics. He con- 
tinued, of course, to pose as a recorder of the social scene, but his in- 
sight into society was perhaps never so profound as we once thought 
it, and certainly his understanding of post-war England was, to 
speak kindly, superficial. I do not wish to charge the American read- 
ing public with snobbishness, but I think a great many persons have 
been relieved to discover that a “great modern classic” like Gals- 
worthy differed so little from the authors they were in the habit of 
enjoying. 

Galsworthy’s Canadian disciple, Mazo de la Roche, is less preten- 
tious than her master, speaks less solemnly and frequently of justice 
and tolerance, but she has the same slightly specious way of suggest- 
ing that her readers are being confronted with the solid realities of 
life and death. Very cleverly evocative in description, she is not 
above resorting to tricks of characterization, and she is ruthless in 
bringing each of the four volumes of the Jalna saga, despite the in- 
competence, misunderstanding, and neuroticism she has portrayed, 
to a happy ending. One comes to feel that, like Galsworthy, she 
would not be so popular if she either seemed less serious or were more 
so. 

Louis Bromfield, as Malcolm Cowley has pointed out, is the vul- 
garizer of “the lost generation,” and most of his work is simply the 
cheapening of the themes and methods of better writers. The suc- 
cess of the pseudo-sophisticated Twenty-four Hours or the pseudo- 
epic, pseudo-Jeflersonian The Farm (obviously modeled in its tech- 
nique after Glenway Wescott’s The Grandmothers) shows that cheap- 
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ening pays. Margaret Ayer Barnes is a cut above Bromfield, but she 
achieves a somewhat similar illusion of fidelity and clarity in present- 
ing what is actually a confused and misleading picture of the recent 
past. Deeping and Gibbs are masters of the art of telling a lively 
and conventional story while pretending to probe deeply into some 
profound problem of human destiny. And to me Hugh Walpole, 
especially in his rollicking historical mood, is almost purely mere- 
tricious, and J. B. Priestley’s heavy-handed whimsicality is quite 
unreadable. 

But, the reader will say, you just don’t like those books. Quite 
right; I don’t like them. There is, however, something more than my 
personal disfavor that makes it possible to generalize about them. 
I think you will find, in varying proportions, two qualities in all the 
novels I have mentioned: a lively story, largely romantic in theme or 
setting, with fairly conventional characters and an essentially con- 
ventional plot; and some pretension to a thesis or message, appar- 
ently profound but actually commonplace. I am far from supposing 
that, because they all have these qualities, the novels are all alike in 
merit. There are in them many other qualities, good and bad, that, 
if my theme were anything but popularity, I should have to discuss. 
I realize, too, that my formula is good only ex post facto; it would not 
help anyone to write a best-seller or even to select one. But, limited 
in value as the theory is, it none the less has its significance. 

Books may have these qualities and still be, by even rather ex- 
acting standards, good books. All Iam arguing is that it is very, very 
rarely that a novel, no matter how excellent, can become a best- 
seller without these qualities. Look, for example, at the sweet, rea- 
sonable, nineteenth-century liberalism of Inheritance, the mystical 
glorification of the soil in The Good Earth, the idyllic delicacy of As 
the Earth Turns, the nostalgic gentility of The Sheltered Life, and the 
unabashed sentimentality of the ending of Little Man, What Now? 
There is not much in The Road Back, I admit, that seems to belong, 
and even less in All Quiet on the Western Front, and, though Work of 
Art comes well within the formula, Main Street and Babbitt, which 
were even more popular, do not. Of course, there are exceptions, but 
a generalization that fits 75 or 80 per cent of the books on our list is 
worth considering. 
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By and large, the non-fiction list bears out what I have said. The 
Story of San Michele, for example, Canon Dimnet’s two books, Pit- 
kin’s Life Begins at Forty, and Vash Young’s A Fortune To Share have 
the same sort of pseudo-profundity I have been commenting on in 
the novel. Even The Story of Philosophy, The Epic of America, Van 
Loon’s Geography, and Stuart Chase’s Mexico, though more solidly 
informative, have a comfortable way of confirming preconceived 
ideas. There is a wider range in the non-fiction lists, and on the 
whole they are more creditable; but they, too, suggest that people 
are rather dissatisfied but want to be reassured rather than forced to 
think and act. It is only occasionally, as in the success of One Hun- 
dred Million Guinea Pigs and the large, though not “best-selling,” 
sale of The Coming Struggle for Power that one sees evidence of the 
desire for something more. 

Can we now, after this long detour, try to explain the popularity 
of Anthony Adverse? We must not forget, of course, one simple but 
important factor: the book was backed by an extraordinary adver- 
tising campaign. A large advertising appropriation not only means 
widespread publicity; it encourages booksellers to give advance or- 
ders and to make prominent displays, and it influences the position 
and length, if not the character, of reviews in a good many important 
periodicals. But even the best advertising campaign can only suc- 
ceed in making known to the public that here is what it wants. What 
in Anthony Adverse has the public wanted? First, the novel is very 
long, and long novels are almost invariably taken seriously by re- 
viewers and readers alike. Moreover, 1,224 pages for three dollars is 
a good buy. Second, the book is not merely one story of adventure 
but half a dozen, and these stories are lively enough when Mr. Allen 
stops philosophizing. Mr. Allen, moreover, has taken advantage of 
the new freedom, and Anthony has a pretty active sex life. Finally, 
the book is intended to be a profound commentary on life, offering, in 
a historical parallel, a way of life for a faithless age. The philosophy, 
even if one skips it, justifies one in reading the adventure story. One 
feels that one is being a serious thinker and is improving one’s self, 
and one is delighted to find that the process is so painless. 

I admit that there are many incalculable factors in the popularity 
of Anthony Adverse, but I believe that I have described the essential 
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ones. This diagnosis forces me to the conclusion that the novel could 
not have been such a success in any other social setting. In America 
not more than 5 per cent of the population read books with any regu- 
larity. These six million readers of books, if there are so many, are 
predominantly from the upper middle class. There are millions of 
working-class people today who have plenty of time to read books, 
but they have no money and are conscious of no incentive. They, in 
common with most of the employed workers, have never learned to 
read anything but newspapers and an occasional magazine. Prob- 
ably the only workers who do much reading are the radicals, and, 
though the number of books and pamphlets handled by workers’ 
bookshops throughout the country is amazing, the radicals are not 
numerous enough or prosperous enough to have much effect on gen- 
eral sales. The mass of poor and middle farmers do even less reading 
than the mass of urban workers, and most members of the lower mid- 
dle class limit themselves to magazines. That leaves a very small 
proportion of prosperous and moderately prosperous and once pros- 
perous business and professional men—and their wives. 

On the one hand, most of the members of this group are socially 
and intellectually ambitious, and they want to read the right things. 
On the other hand, most of them are fairly conscious that something 
is wrong with the world in which they live, and they turn to books for 
consolation. The merely fugitive relief of westerns and mysteries, 
however, is not enough for them. They demand stronger medicine. 
They desire, of course, to be taken out of themselves, as they say—to 
be made to forget their petty annoyances and the more serious trou- 
bles that confront them as a class. But at the same time they want 
to be given the illusion that they are really coping with their prob- 
lems, not escaping them. They do not want to be made to think, for 
thinking is an unpleasant process and its results are sometimes dis- 
astrous; but they do want to feel that they are thinkers. That is 
why they prefer pretentious books to those that are frankly enter- 
taining, but the books must be entertaining as well as pretentious. 
The medicine must be sugar-coated, and, moreover, it must not be 
bitter medicine; it must be easy to take and, though a slightly novel 
flavor is relished, it must be essentially familiar to the taste. 

Such persons will not read The Magic Mountain, for example, both 
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because it is difficult and because it is upsetting, but they will read 
The Fountain. They will not read Chinese Destinies or Men’s Fate, 
but they will read The Good Earth. Industrial strife as portrayed in 
Inheritance is all right, but the stark and menacing depiction to be 
found in The Disinherited or Strike or The Shadow Before is too much 
for them. They prefer the jazzed religion of The Magnificent Obses- 
sion or the vague religiosity of The Woman of Andros to the powerful 
mysticism of The Brothers Karamazov. Once in a while a Lewis or a 
Remarque shakes them out of their complacency, but they can al- 
ways be comforted again by the Bromfields, the Deepings, the 
Priestleys, and the De la Roches. 

The influence of this middle-class group, which has probably dom- 
inated American literature for the last century, seems to be complete- 
ly pernicious. Even as it becomes slightly enlightened, as it ex- 
changes the sentimentality of Kate Douglas Wiggin and John Fox 
for the cynicism of Katharine Brush and Vicki Baum and the prud- 
ishness of the nineties for the bawdiness of the twenties, it remains 
quite as skilful as ever in dodging unpleasant facts and revolutionary 
ideas. And its power is perhaps, during these years of depression, 
greater than ever. Publishers can no longer afford to be charitable, 
to give advances to authors whose books are either bad risks or cer- 
tain losses. Books must sell, and, though publishers are far from 
omniscient, they have a fair idea of what can’t be sold. Moreover, 
the opportunities for authors to earn enough in other ways to be in- 
dependent of royalties have diminished and almost disappeared. It 
is almost a choice between pleasing the 5 per cent and starving. Of 
course there are authors that have to starve and there are authors 
that don’t have to but choose to come pretty close to it in order to 
write what they want to write. These are the hopeful ones, and most 
hopeful of all are those who realize that their writing must not only 
be honest self-expression but also honest expression of the deepest in- 
terests, hopes, and needs of the 95 per cent; who not only grumble 
because Anthony Adverse is a best-seller but are determined to de- 
stroy the system that creates its sale. But that is another story. 











THE TEACHER’S MISSION 
EZRA POUND 


I 


“Artists are the antennae of the race.’’ If that statement is not 
comprehensible and if its corollaries need any explanation, let me 
put it that a nation’s writers are the voltmeters and steam-gauges of 
that nation’s intellectual life. They are the registering instruments, 
and if they falsify their reports there is no measure to the harm that 
they do. If you saw a man selling defective thermometers to a hos- 
pital, you would consider him a particularly vile kind of cheat. But 
for 50 years an analogous treatment of thought has gone on in 
America without throwing any discredit whatever on its practition- 
ers. 

For this reason I personally would not feel myself guilty of man- 
slaughter if by any miracle I ever had the pleasure of killing people 
like Canby or the editor of the Adlantic, or of ordering a wholesale 
death or deportation of a great number of affable, suave, moderate 
men, all of them perfectly and smugly convinced of their respectabil- 
ity and all incapable of any twinge of conscience on account of any 
form of mental cowardice or any falsification of reports whatsoever. 

Criminals have no intellectual interests. Is it clear to the teacher 
of literature that writers who falsify their registration, sin against the 
well-being of the nation’s mind? Is there any possible “voice from 
the audience”’ that can be raised to sustain the contrary? Is there 
any reader so humble of mind as to profess incomprehension of this 
statement? 

In so far as education and the press have NOT blazoned this view 
during our time, the first step of educational reform is to proclaim the 
necessity of HONEST REGISTRATION, and to exercise an anti- 
septic intolerance of all inaccurate reports about letters—intoler- 
ance of the same sort that one would exercise about a false hospital 
chart or a false analysis in a hospital laboratory. 

This means abolition of personal vanity in the reporting; it means 
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abolition of this vanity whether the writer is reporting on society at 
large; on the social and economic order, or on literature itself. It 
means the abolition of local vanity. You would not tolerate a doctor 
who tried to tell you the fever temperature of patients in Chicago 
was always lower than that of sufferers from the same kind of fever 
in Singapore (unless accurate instruments registered such a differ- 
ence). 

As the press, daily, weekly, and monthly, is utterly corrupted, 
either from economic or personal causes, it is manifestly UP TO the 
teaching profession to act for themselves without waiting for the 
journalists and magazine blokes to assist them. 

The mental life of a nation is no one man’s private property. 
The function of the teaching profession is to MAINTAIN THE 
HEALTH OF THE NATIONAL MIND. As there are great spe- 
cialists and medical discoverers, so there are “leading writers”; but 
once a discovery is made, the local practitioner, the country doctor, 
etc., is just as inexcusable as the discoverer himself if he fails to make 
use of known remedies and known prophylactics. 

A vicious economic system has corrupted every ramification of 
thought. There is no possibility of ultimately avoiding perception 
of this. The first act is to recognize the disease, the second to cure it. 


II 


The shortcomings of education and of the professor are best tack- 
led by each man for himself; his first act must be an examination of 
his consciousness, and his second, the direction of his will toward the 
light. 

The first symptom he finds will, in all probability, be mental 
LAZINESS, lack of curiosity, desire to be undisturbed. This is not 
in the least incompatible with the habit of being very BUSY along 
habitual lines. 

Until the teacher wants to know all the facts, and to sort out the 
roots from the branches, the branches from the twigs, and to grasp 
the MAIN STRUCTURE of his subject, and the relative weights 
and importances of its parts, he is just a lump of the dead clay in the 
system. 
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The disease of the last century and a half has been “abstraction.” 
This has spread like tuberculosis. 

Take the glaring example of “Liberty.”” Liberty became a goddess 
in the eighteenth century, and had a FORM. That is to say, Liberty 
was “defined” in the Rights of Man as “‘the right to do anything that 
doesn’t hurt someone else.”’ The restricting and highly ethical limit- 
ing clause was, within a few decades, REMOVED. The idea of 
liberty degenerated into meaning mere irresponsibility and the right 
to be just as pifflingly idiotic as the laziest sub-human pleased, and to 
exercise almost ‘‘any and every” activity utterly regardless of its 
effect on the commonweal. 

I take a non-literary example, on purpose. Observing the same 
mental defection in literary criticism or in proclaimed programs, we 
stigmatize writing which consists of “general terms.” These general 
terms finally have NO meaning, in the sense that each teacher uses 
them with a meaning so vague as to convey nothing to his students. 

All of which is inexcusable AFTER the era of ‘Agassiz and the 
fish’’—by which I mean now that general education is in position to 
profit by the parallels of biological study based on EXAMINATION 
and COMPARISON of particular specimens. 

All teaching of literature should be performed by the presentation 
and juxtaposition of specimens of writing and NOT by discussion of 
some other discusser’s opinion about the general standing of a poet or 
author. Any teacher of biology would tell you that knowledge can 
NOT be transmitted by general statement without knowledge of 
particulars. By this method of presentation and juxtaposition even 
a moderately ignorant teacher can transmit most of what he knows 
WITHOUT filling the student’s mind with a great mass of prejudice 
and error. The teaching may be incomplete but it will not be idiotic 
or vicious. Ridiculous prejudice in favor of known authors, or in 
favor of modern as against ancient, or ancient against modern work, 
would of necessity disappear. 

The whole system of intercommunication via the printed page in 
America is now, and has been, a mere matter of successive dilutations 
of knowledge. When some European got tired of an idea he wrote 
it down, it was printed after an interval, and it was reviewed in, say, 
London, by a hurried and harassed reviewer, usually lazy, almost 
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always indifferent. The London periodicals were rediluted by still 
more hurried and usually incompetent New York reviewers, and their 
“opinion” was dispersed and watered down via American trade dis- 
tribution. Hence the 15 to 20 years’ delay with which all and every 
idea, and every new kind of literature, reaches the “American read- 
er’ or “teacher.” 

The average reader under such a system has no means whatsoever 
of controlling the facts. He has been brought up on vague general 
statements, which have naturally blunted his curiosity. The simple 
ignorance displayed, even in the English Journal, is appalling, and 
the individuals cannot always be blamed. 

A calm examination of the files of the Little Review for 1917-19 
will show the time-lag between publication and reception of perfect- 
ly simple facts. The Douglas economics now being broadcast by 
Senator Cutting, and receiving “thoughtful attention from the Ad- 
ministration,’ were available in 1919, and mentionable in little 
magazines in America in 1920. Many people think they would have 
saved us from the crisis, and would have already abolished poverty, 
had they received adequate attention and open discussion, and 
started toward being put into effect at that time. I mention this to 
show that the time-lag in American publishing and teaching is NOT 
CONFINED to what are called “merely cultural subjects” but that 
it affects even matters of life and death, eating or starvation, the 
comfort and suffering of great masses of the people. 


It 


Our editor asks: What ought to be done? 

1. Examination of conscience and consciousness, by each teacher 
for himself or herself. 

2. Direction of the will toward the light, with concurrent slough- 
ing off of laziness and prejudice. 

3. An inexorable demand for the facts. 

4. Dispassionate examination of the ideogramic method (the ex- 
amination and juxtaposition of particular specimens—e.g., particu- 
lar works, passages of literature) as an implement for acquisition anp 
transmission of knowledge. 
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5. A definite campaign against human deadwood still clogging the 
system. A demand either that the sabotage cease, or that the sabot- 
eurs be removed. 

As concomitant and result, there would naturally be a guarantee 
that the dismissal of professors and teachers for having EXAMINED 
facts and having discussed ideas, should cease. Such suppression of 
the searchers for Truth is NOT suited to the era of the New Deal, and 
should be posted on the pillar of infamy as a symptom of the Wilson- 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover epoch. To remove any teacher or pro- 
fessor for his IDEAS, it should be necessary to prove that these ideas 
had been preached from malice and against the mental health of the 
nation. Asin our LAW a man is assumed innocent until the contrary 
is proved, so a man must be assumed to be of good-will until the 
contrary is proved. 

A man of good-will abandons a false idea as soon as he is made 
aware of its falsity, he abandons a misstatement of fact as soon as 
corrected. In the case of a teacher misinforming his students, it is 
the business of his higher officers to INSTRUCT him, not merely 
to suppress him. In the case of professors, etc., the matter should 
be carried in open debate. 

When the University of Paris was alive (let us say in the time of 
Abelard) even highly technical special debates were a public exhilara- 
tion. Education that does not bear on LIFE and on the most vital 
and immediate problems of the day is not education but merely 
suffocation and sabotage. 

Retrospect is inexcusable, especially in education, save when used 
distinctly AS a leverage toward the future. An education that is not 
focused on the life of today and tomorrow is treason to the pupil. 
There are no words permitted in a polite educational bulletin that 
can describe the dastardliness of the American university system as 
we have known it. By which I don’t mean that the surface hasn’t 
been, often, charming. I mean that the fundamental perversion has 
been damnable. It has tended to unfit the student for his part in his 
era. Some college presidents have been chosen rather for their sy- 
cophantic talents than for their intellectual acumen or their desire to 
enliven and build intellectual life. Others with good intentions have 
seen their aims thwarted and their best intended plans side-tracked, 
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and have been compelled to teeter between high aim and constric- 
tion. The evil, like all evil, is in the direction of the will. For that 
phrase to have life, there must be both will and direction. 

There may have been an excuse, or may have been extenuating 
circumstances for my generation, but there can be no further excuse. 
When I was in prep school Ibsen was a joke in the comics, and the 
great authors of the weekly “literary” press and the “better maga- 
zines’ were... . a set of names that are now known only to “stu- 
dents of that period,” and to researchers. Then came the Huneker- 
Brentano sabotage. New York’s advanced set abandoned the Civil 
War, and stopped at the London nineties or the mid-European six- 
ties and eighties. That is, the London nineties were maintained in 
New York up to 1915. Anything else was considered as bumptious 
silliness. The Ailantic Monthly’s view of French literature in 1914 
was as comic as Huey Long’s opinion of Aquinas. And the pretend- 
ers, the men who then set themselves up as critics and editors, still 
prosper, and still prevent contemporary ideas from penetrating the 
Carnegie library system or from reaching the teaching profession, 
until they have gathered a decade’s mildew—or two decades’ mil- 
dew. 

The humblest teacher in grammar school CAN CONTRIBUTE 
to the national education if he or she refuses to let printed inaccuracy 
pass unreproved: 

A) By acquiring even a little accurate knowledge based on ex- 
amination and comparison of PARTICULAR books. 

B) By correcting his or her own errors gladly and as a matter of 
course, at the earliest possible moment. 

For example, a well-known anthology by a widely accepted an- 
thologist contains a mass of simple inaccuracies, statements con- 
trary to simple, ascertainable chronology. I have not seen any com- 
plaints. In the English Journal inaccuracies of fact occur that ought 
to be corrected NOT by established authors but by junior members 
of the teaching profession. This would lead inevitably to a higher 
intellectual morale. Some teachers would LIKE it, others would 
have to accept it because they would not be able to continue without 
it. False witness in teaching of letters OUGHT to be just as dis- 
honorable as falsification in medicine. 











































THE NATURE OF INTERESTING CONVERSATION 
EDWIN G. FLEMMING 


The eloquent are the good. Utterance partakes of the quality of 
the speaker. 

Often have we heard it lamented that there is in the world today— 
at least in the American world—no good conversation. “The world 
is too much with us; late and soon, getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers.”’ The mourners chant the monody and sigh for 
the olden days about which they have read or heard, the days when 
Professor So-and-So used to come to the club and by his wit and 
sparkling conversation make teaching worth living for, or the days 
of old England when Samuel Johnson held forth at the coffee-house 
and gave Boswell a place in the history of civilization. 

Yet if Professor So-and-So or Dr. Johnson were among us we 
wonder whether the actuality of hearing them would give us such a 
sense of optimum living as their contemporaries are supposed to 
have had. Were not the erstwhile great conversationalists of the 
drawing-room and coffee-house really lecturers rather than conver- 
sationalists? And how we, today, dislike the long-winded lecturer! 
Imagine anyone trying to put a word in edgewise when Dr. Johnson 
was enlightening the world. 

But good conversation is worth while. Teachers of English and 
teachers of the speech arts are necessarily interested in good conver- 
sation whether it is or is not dignified by a course listed in the col- 
lege catalogue. All colleges indirectly and a few directly are fostering 
and teaching the art of conversation. But what is good conversa- 
tion? ‘The answer in the words of Quintilian is easy to give: ‘Good 
conversation is the conversation of a good man.” But what is a good 
man? Or we may even question that classical dictum and Yankee 
fashion drawl: Js good conversation the speech of a good man? 
Do we not want, as the popular song has it, just a little bit of bad in 
a good little girl in order to make her interesting? 

Nevertheless, speech, whether conversation or oratory—or the 
written word either, for that matter—does reflect its author. So good 
636 
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conversation is the conversation of a good conversationalist. To 
interpret good we take a cue from Winans; that speech is good 
which secures and holds favorable attention, and that which holds 
favorable attention is interesting. To determine, then, what is good 
conversation we have, in this investigation, tried to anwer the ques- 
tion: What is the quality of those persons who are interesting in 
conversation ? 

That conversation is of importance not only for its own sake but 
because of the trend in modern education toward the full develop- 
ment of the personality is indicated in a recent study made by the 
author. It was found by the application of statistical method that 
interestingness in conversation is positively and significantly asso- 
ciated with what is ordinarily termed “personality.” The coeffi- 
cients of contingency with teachers’ estimates of personality and 
with the subjects’ estimates of each other’s personality were respec- 
tively .31 and .23. 

PROCEDURE 

The subjects used in this study were eighty-four girls in the 
Horace Mann School for Girls, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity." They composed the Junior and Senior classes of the senior 
high school. 

To determine which of these girls is interesting in conversation the 
teachers of the girls were given lists of forty-six items, including 
“interesting in conversation,” and asked to check for each girl each 
item that would characterize her. Thus we were able to determine 
not only which girls were interesting in conversation but also to 
what extent each of the other items was associated with interesting- 
ness in conversation. The method of determining the degree of asso- 
ciation was by means of the coefficient of contingency described by 
H. E. Garrett in Statistics in Psychology and Education, pages 195- 
201. A two- by twofold table was used. In interpreting results it is 
necessary to bear in mind that for a two- by twofold table the high- 
est possible coefficient is .707, whereas theoretically perfect associa- 


t Itis necessary that I acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Cecile White Flemming, 
director of individual development and guidance of the Horace Mann School, who 
gathered the data which made this study possible, and to express appreciation for the 
co-operation of the teachers and girls in the School who participated in this inquiry. 
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tion should yield a coefficient of 1.00. It is probable, then, that the 
actual association is somewhat more definite than is indicated by 
the coefficients of contingency found. 

At least three teachers checked a list for each girl, while in a few 
cases there were as many as six ratings. Since each check list was 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN 
INTERESTINGNESS IN CONVERSATION AND EACH 
OF THE ITEMS INDICATED 


Has a sense of humor 
Is amusing........ 


Has individuality. . 


Is well informed.... 


Has wide interests. 
Is intelligent... ... 
Is lively... .. 

Is competent . 

Is clever....... 

Is cultured.... 


Is original......... 


Is entertaining. .. 
Is helpful....... 


Has good judgment. . 


a 


Is witty.... 

Is industrious. . 

Is a “‘good sport”’ 
Is dependable... .. 
Is adaptable... . 
Is sociable... .. 

Is idealistic. . . 
SOeek:....:.. 


-25 
25 
- 24 
23 
-22 
~2I 
21 
20 
.20 


.19 


Coeffi- 


cient 
.4I 
.40 
-39 
-39 
.38 
-37 
-35 
-35 
-33 
32 
.30 
. 28 
27 


~ 


Has a pleasant voice... . 
Is attractive in personal appear- 


Is honest, truthful. 

| ee 

Is tolerant. . 

Is talented in some field of art. . 
Is understanding............. 
Ig gemerous......... 

Is natural, unaffected... 

Is considerate of others. . 
PO iny diwdaecns 

Is unselfish... .. 
MM oes ck wles da 

Is beautiful or pretty. . 

Has a smiling countenance 

OY” a 

Is sympathetic. . . 

Is courteous... 

Is lopal........ 

Is modest. . . 

Is not easily excited. . 

Is good natured.... 


Coeffi- 


cient 
17 


.16 
.16 


- 


15 
.14 
re 
.13 
.13 
.13 
.12 
.¥2 
82 
ee 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.O4 
.02 
.OI 


— .03 
— 
— .06 


the reaction of a different person to an individual, we may consider 
the traits checked on each list as representing a distinct personality. 
In that case there was a total of three hundred and three personali- 
ties analyzed. Forty-seven per cent of these personalities were inter- 
esting in conversation. While this may be considered a large percent- 
age, it must be remembered that the girls at the Horace Mann 


School are a highly selected group, being distinctly superior in intel- 
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ligence and coming from families that have a superior cultural and 
economic background. 
RESULTS 


The traits used and the coefficients of contingency found between 
interestingness in conversation and each of these traits are given in 
Table I. 

It appears that there is no association between interestingness in 
conversation and good nature, excitability, modesty, loyalty, cour- 
tesy, sympathy, fairness, smiling countenance, or beauty. 

There is a very definite and positive association with sense of 
humor, amusing, individuality, well informed, wide interests, in- 
telligent, lively, competent, clever, cultured and original. The co- 
efficients of contingency with these items are all over .30. The proba- 
bilities also are that those items which show coefficients of .20—.28 
have some significant relation to the criterion. No doubt there is 
much overlapping among these traits and a more thorough analysis 
of them would enable us to reduce the list considerably. But cer- 
tainly the first eleven traits are of importance in their relation to 
interestingness in conversation. 

Now since conversation reflects the speaker, we may conclude 
from this study that good conversation—interesting conversation— 
has in it an element of humor; it contains factual information from 
a wide variety of fields of knowledge; it is cultured though lively; and 
it has an individual flavor of cleverness and originality. 





TRAINING HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS IN SPECIFIC 
STUDY PROCEDURES’ 
CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


Administrators and teachers are evincing a growing awareness of 
the importance of and necessity for effective training in study skills 
at every level of school experience. A steadily increasing number of 
schools are improving their elementary instruction in reading, in the 
use of library facilities, and in the organization of information, as 


t Prepared for Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Memphis, Tennessee, November 24-26, 1932. 
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well as in more general work habits and attitudes. To the extent to 
which the elementary school provides effective group instruction in 
reading and other fundamental skills, and sound remedial instruc- 
tion for individual children who for various reasons have not pro- 
gressed evenly, the secondary school will be freed from the present 
necessity for corrective training and can give training in study pro- 
cedures upon new and steadily higher levels. At the present time, 
however, the junior high school must utilize the best available means 
to make an inventory of the abilities and skills possessed by its pu- 
pils and must give remedial instruction as well as training in the 
procedures which should be acquired in the high school. 


DETERMINATION OF CLASS AND INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


In the Horace Mann School, Teachers College, the type of co- 
ordinated program provided in the junior high school demands more 
than usual skill in reading, in the use of reference materials, and in 
the organization of information obtained from varied reading and 
other sources.? At the beginning of the year the regular class and 
special teachers observe with particular care the pupils’ methods 
of work and attitudes. At the same time the Division of Pupil Ad- 
justment is obtaining objective measures of mental quality, ability 
in reading, skill in the fundamentals of mathematics, and mastery 
of English essentials. Such diagnostic reading tests as the Iowa Test 
of Silent Reading, with its five subtests of specific types of reading 
activity, and a test of speed, afford excellent help in the determina- 
tion of individual strengths or difficulties. Seldom is a pupil, even 
one making a high total score, equally skilled in the several types of 
procedure; in fact, the able pupil who comprehends well general 
meaning may show a pronounced need for training in outlining or in 
organization of ideas. Use is made also of informal tests of skills in 
the use of books and reference materials, of ability to organize mate- 
rials read, and of facility in special types of silent reading for definite 
purposes such as skimming, or reading for main ideas. For any pupil 
whose records show weaknesses requiring remedial help the diagnosis 
is extended to consider carefully other factors as listed above which 
may account for the child’s difficulty. The value of such considera- 


2R. G. Reynolds and M. Harden. The Horace Mann Plan for Teaching Children, 
p. 7,n. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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tion and analysis of pupils’ abilities is increased decidedly when 
teachers in many departments contribute to the judgments, share in 
the conclusions and combine in a unified constructive effort for im- 
provement. 

The informal tests and subsequent practice exercises used are de- 
veloped from the varied materials to be read in the study of “man’s 
progress through the ages.”’ Suggestions are utilized also from the 
informal study tests devised by teachers of English and social studies 
in Rochester;* from the exercises prepared by Minneapolis and Los 
Angeles teachers in work-type reading,’ and from such inventory 
tests and practice exercises as those developed by Barnes® and Bar- 
ton.’ For testing facility in the location and use of library materials 
no standardized tests are available. The test devised by Boyington® 
has been of help in the senior high school but it has been necessary 
for the class teacher, the librarian, and the writer to devise informal 
tests suited to grades VII, VIII, and IX. 

The instruction and practice in study skills provided in the Horace 
Mann School is both group and individual. Individual training is 
usually remedial to improve rate of reading and specific skill in com- 
prehension, and to give help in the organization of materials read for 
definite purposes. A particular effort is made too, by the teachers, to 
observe the requirements of a good assignment, especially with re- 
gard to differentiation in quantity and difficulty of work and to the 

3 National Education Association. Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Tenth Year Book, p. 327 ff. 


Cecile White Flemming, Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School. (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931), p. 94. 

4 Work of the Public Schools. (Rochester, N.Y.: Board of Education, 1928), pp. 612. 
See especially chapter on work in the social studies for new type study tests. 

SL. J. Brueckner and Prudence Cutright. Work Reading. Minneapolis Board of 
Education, Bull. No. 512, April, 1927; Directing Study in English in the Junior High 
School, Department of Psychology and Educational Research, Los Angeles, Calif. 
School Bulletin No. 153. 

®M. N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming, “Directing Study through the As- 
signment.” Teachers College Record, XXIII (May, 1932), 673-95. 

7 Outlining as a Study Procedure. Teachers College Contributions to Education 
No. 411 (1930), pp. 115. 

8 Diagnostic Tests of Knowledge and Techniques in Study, pp. 132-63. Second Year 
Book, National Council for the Social Studies. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing 
Co., 1932. 
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provision of stimulating individual activities for the less able pupil, 
as well as challenging projects for the child of superior ability and 
well established skills.° 


SPECIFIC TRAINING IN STUDY SKILLS 


A consideration of specific study skills and their acquisition 
should be preceded by the caution which justifies frequent repetition; 
namely, that effective habits and methods of study should be ac- 
quired through intrinsic training. That is, in the soundest procedure 
the devices and methods used should be an integral part of the actual 
study process for a given subject. While the pupil is being led to re- 
act in a way which develops a desired skill, he should at the same 
time be directed to accurate interpretation, satisfying mastery, and 
enjoyment of the material which is being studied. Training in out- 
lining, or reading for the main idea, or to note a sequence of ideas or 
events, should be done not as a special isolated exercise with the 
necessity, later, of transferring the skill to actual lesson-getting (in 
the social sciences, for example), but should be a part of the study 
of the material assigned in the social studies or other subjects. Only 
the classroom teacher can develop the most effective methods of 
training the pupil in the attitudes, habits, and skills needed. 

Barnes has used with unusual effectiveness a general sheet of di- 
rections and illustrations of desirable study procedures due to her 
frequent and skilful references to such general suggestions in the 
daily direction of study.*° Whipple™ has concluded that any “set 
of rules” for studying must be supplemented by a set of exercises to 
make the rules real by practice and to initiate the formation of new 
habits. Miss Barnes has succeeded to an unusual degree in making 
her training intrinsic by actual utilization of directions and specific 
techniques in the daily preparation of assignments. 


9M. N. Woodring, and Cecile White Flemming, of. cit., pp. 673-95. 

' Tllustrative Assignment in Social Studies by Macon E. Barnes, Newport News 
(Va.) High School, from M. N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming, oP. cit., 673-05. 

1 M. N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming. ‘‘A Supplementary Bibliography on 
Study Selected and Annotated, Stressing References on Practical Studies and Con- 
crete Procedures To Improve Reading and Study,” p. 530. Also G. M. Whipple, 
“Experiments in Teaching Students How To Study.” Journal of Educational Research, 
XIX (January, 1929), I-12. 
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ABILITY TO SKIM—TO READ RAPIDLY FOR LARGE MEANINGS 

Rapid reading to get a bird’s-eye view, to note large meanings, to 
note the general character and scope of a presentation, or to 
determine the large topic treated, is sometimes called skimming. 
A pupil trained in skimming does not need to read every word, 
or even every sentence. He has learned how to use certain me- 
chanical aids as guideposts in comprehending the author’s mean- 
ing. Pupils need training in the use of key topic-sentences, the 
concluding sentence of paragraphs, marginal and other subheadings, 
and summaries. There is obviously an overlapping in the specific 
factors which contribute to skills in reading for general significance, 
in skimming, and in outlining. “Skimming” through a selection is a 
first-step procedure in outlining. The value of definite training in 
skimming as a useful skill is generally accepted. However, pupils 
should be taught to use it for definite, specific purposes. They 
should not form the habit of skimming as a substitute for careful, 
analytical reading. Training in skimming should begin as early as 
Grade IV. By the time children complete the junior high school they 
should be able to skim informational material used in developing the 
same topic in different reference books. They should use skimming 
to find a particular bit of information or a particular statement; they 
should employ it to get the general character of an article, to see 
whether it justifies more careful reading; and they should utilize it to 
determine whether a given treatment of a topic contributes any new 
facts or points of view to the problem under consideration. 

Timed exercises in skimming with a check on success may fre- 
quently be a part of study in any subject. When, for example, a 
first-year junior high school class is learning to use new reference 
books no better opportunity could be provided for training in skim- 
ming as a study tool. A definite purpose and objective checking of 
results will guard the pupils from superficial, inaccurate scanning. A 
teacher should make use of carefully detailed assignments to guide 
such reference reading. In the sample assignment in American his- 
tory given by Stormzand,” the first study by which the pupils begin 
a week’s unit of work is ‘“‘to glance over the chapter to find the main 


% American History Teaching and Testing (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926), pp. 


12-13. 
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points emphasized in questions I, II, III, IV, on the blackboard.”’ 
This ten minutes of survey reading involves skimming and careful 
rapid reading. The pupils write the answers, which may be checked 
by the class or by the teacher. Horace Mann teachers are seeking to 
have pupils attain a high degree of skill in a rapid, efficient ‘‘single 
reading” as a first, economical step in study, where materials and in- 
formation are to be assembled. They emphasize the necessity of 
guiding even a single reading by a purpose, and provide checks on 
accuracy to insure increasing efficiency, rather than slip-shod read- 
ing.*3 
TO OUTLINE AND TO SUMMARIZE MATERIAL READ 

The best types of textbook in silent reading now available begin 
definite training in outlining as early as Grade III. At this stage of 
their development pupils suggest the name or heading for each of 
several isolated paragraphs. They read each paragraph and decide 
upon the main thought. If these main thoughts are written in, the 
pupil then has a rough outline of the article or story. The next step 
which should be practiced in the intermediate grades, as well as in 
high school, is to select supporting details which may be recorded as 
subheads. Actual practice in outlining material, as an aid in study- 
ing a problem, must be preceded by thorough training in the selec- 
tion of main points and supporting details. 

Much material is now available for teachers, providing definite and 
varied illustration of how to proceed with this training. A recent re- 
port of the work of Minneapolis teachers in giving their pupils train- 
ing in work-type reading, is rich in illustrative lessons of the many 
procedures used, including outlining. The bulletin presents an anal- 
ysis of the elements involved in developing skill in outlining in the 
successive school grades, suggests the teaching activities needed in 
each major step, and includes typical lessons used by class teachers 
to achieve the objectives desired. 

Barton has prepared a carefully graded series of practice exer- 
cises in study. His practice lessons begin with clear instructions 
directed to the pupil on the first steps in finding the main points of 
single, isolated paragraphs. The pupil then practices matching 

™A. I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932), 
P- 599. 
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given main points with paragraphs; choosing main points from sev- 
eral possible statements provided; and making a simple outline with 
subpoints. This is followed by varied training in making detailed 
outlines, and culminates in many lessons providing for the use of 
outlines on a problem assignment. His use of long articles to find 
“big topics” trains pupils to follow an author’s guideposts to impor- 
tant ideas. Barton found a definite gain in comprehension and re- 
tention of material in ancient history when training in outlining was 
provided and the acquired skill was used regularly as an aid in study. 

Stone” and Stillman’s include suggestive lessons on this important 
skill. Stone emphasizes the importance of previous training in skim- 
ming as a tool for the more complicated skill of outlining. In the 
effort to determine the major topic such rapid cursory reading per- 
mits the pupil to note headings, key sentences, and marginal sum- 
maries. In learning to observe an author’s organization, preliminary 
training in the use of the table of contents, chapter and large sec- 
tional headings, and smaller marginal or sectional headings is valu- 
able. In the earlier stages of learning to outline, the outline may be 
made in the form of answers to a series of significant questions set by 
the teacher. For the accurate understanding which must precede the 
organization and critical evaluation of details to support larger 
topics, such tests as Gates Silent Reading Test and Practice Exer- 
cises, Type D, and McCall-Crabbs Standard Practice Lessons in 
Reading illustrate good practice materials. 

Pupils who have been trained to a high degree of skill in outlining 
will seldom have difficulty with summarizing. In making a sum- 
mary, the pupil should use the same procedures followed in making 
an outline, or utilize the outline of the same material previously de- 
veloped. The summary is a different organization of the material 
contained in the outline.*® 

Study exercises developed for Year I (Grade 7), Horace Mann 
Junior High School, were included in a check test for these pupils, 
after they had completed their study of a unit on ‘The Civilization 


4 Silent and Oral Reading (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926), pp. 332. 

's Training Children To Study (New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928), pp. 247. 

%© A. I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading (New York: Macmillan Co., 1932), p. 
599- 
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of the Egyptians and their Contributions to Man’s Progress Through 
the Ages,” during which the class had had frequent instruction and 
practice in reading for main ideas, in outlining and summarizing, 
and in the organization of information obtained for specific proj- 
ects. 


ABILITY TO USE BOOKS AND MATERIALS AS TOOLS FOR STUDY 


If books and other materials are to be used effectively as working 
tools by high-school pupils, certain training must be begun early in 
the elementary school and continued regularly through the later 
grades and high school. For some teachers in the upper grades and 
high school the use of books and materials means the use of a dic- 
tionary and possibly one ready reference book, such as an ency- 
clopedia. Some extend their conception to include a wider use of 
reference books. Many, however, do not comprehend fully the skil- 
ful use of a textbook; many are not aware of the possible aid to be 
had from a textbook used as a guiding tool, and not as an exclusive 
source of information to be memorized. In those schools which now 
have the service of a technically trained teacher-librarian the in- 
struction given incidentally to the class teachers is an important aid 
in any effort to improve directions to pupils for study. 

An analysis by teachers of their own assignments to note what 
they ask children to do with books and other materials will show 
concretely some of the skills in the use of books which high-school 
pupils need for effective work. Such analysis will determine what 
skills with books and materials the pupils of any grade should pos- 
sess. The teacher should keep in mind that a seemingly narrow skill, 
such as using an index or locating information, involves a number of 
minor skills, each of which should have definite attention by teacher 
and pupil. Minneapolis teachers, in preparing a course of study in 
work-type reading, list certain major skills as specific objectives, and 
organize the minor skills as suggestive activities. For example, they 
outline the procedures to be used in developing the varied minor 
skills needed in using a table of contents, and those which contribute 
to the ability to use an index.*? 


17 Work Reading. Report prepared by Minneapolis teachers under the direction of 
Prudence Cutright, Director of Instructional Research, Board of Education, Minne- 
apolis, 1927-28. 
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Even when teachers and pupils have analyzed assignments and 
tasks to determine what skills with books are necessary, the actual 
training in these skills requires a certain technica] knowledge of the 
characteristics and uses of books and reference materials. They 
should have the help of a teacher-librarian, but if such aid is not 
available a number of excellent books provide definite information 
for both teacher and pupil.” 

The librarian in the Horace Mann School supplements for both 
junior and senior high school pupils the day-by-day experience of 
locating and using books and other reference materials, by special 
hours of instruction and practice in library skills. Such hours follow 
the class teacher’s inventory of skills possessed or lacking, obtained 
by observation and analysis of methods of work in handling assign- 
ments, and by informal check tests. (A presentation of such tests, 
and results obtained from their use in the Horace Mann Senior High 
School, is now in preparation for publication.) The librarian in this 
school recognizes, as do the class teachers, that if the library is to 
function to its maximum efficiency it is necessary to integrate the 
work of the librarian with that of the classroom teacher in giving 
needed library instruction for using the materials which are avail- 
able. It is significant that the emphasis in this instruction is shifting 
from the routine set-up which is ideal from the point of view of the 
executive librarian to one which gives greater consideration to the 
child at work in the classroom for whom the library is an instru- 
ment.*? 

Some stimulating new helps for children in the location and use 
of reference materials are provided in the small handbook for high- 
school students “Why Study and How,’”® and in Scripture and 
Greer’s ‘‘Find it Yourself.’’”* 

8M. N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming, Directing Study of High School 
Pupils (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1929), p. 129. 

19M. N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming, “Directing Study through the 
Assignment.” Teachers College Record, XXIII (May, 1932), p. 601. 


201., Blum, W. L. Connor, and W. G. Smith, Why Study and How (New York: 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1931), p. 17. 

* M. N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming, “A Supplementary Bibliography 
on Study Selected and Annotated, Stressing References on Practical Studies and Con- 
crete Procedures To Improve Reading and Study.” 
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The Denver Course of Study Monographs on library instruction 
for both the elementary school and the junior and senior high schools” 
contain not merely essential information for both teacher and pupil 
but excellent practice exercises which may suggest practice exercises 
to be developed by the class teacher as an integral part of the class 
assignments. 

One of the most attractive presentations of help for junior high 
school pupils, grade VII, is that published by Miss Broening, with 
M. S. Wilkinson as co-author. The pamphlet is interestingly en- 
titled Adventures in the Library—Magic Keys to Books.23 A variety 
of check tests and practice exercises is provided. 


INTEREST AND VALUE OF INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDIES 


If space permitted it would be interesting to include reports of 
intensive remedial effort with small groups of pupils in the junior 
high schools or with individual girls in both the junior and senior 
high schools. Such “stories” of help given to individual children are 
now, happily, characteristic records of progressive schools in every 
part of the United States. An increasing number of detailed ‘“‘case 
studies” are appearing in educational publications; yet teachers and 
counselors would obtain more practical aid from these case records 
of diagnostic and remedial measures used with individual problems 
if the writers would describe with greater precision and detail the 
methods and materials used to meet the weaknesses revealed. Be- 
cause of the length of most of the Horace Mann School reports on 
problems of study adjustment, no record of this character is utilized 
here. A number of these studies will be included in a more extensive 
report of the activities of the School, now in preparation. 


CONCLUSION 


We have thus presented briefly a partial consideration of the sig- 
nificant effort to train high-school pupils in more effective habits of 
study. We are stimulated to greater endeavor by the increasing in- 

22 Library Instruction—Junior and Senior High Schools, Grades g-12. Course of 
Study Monograph and Outlines Nos. 27 and 28; and Pupil Text Outlines. Denver 
Public Schools, 1930. 

23 Published by Baltimore Public Library, 106 W. Mulberry St., Baltimore, Md., 
1920. 
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terest of schools all over the land in the individual child; by the 
growing knowledge of his capacities and traits; by the wider effort 
to help each individual to the fullest possible development in terms 
of his peculiar potentiality. We are encouraged by the fact that the 
old rigid emphasis upon offerings in subject matter with factual 
learning, checked by recitation has yielded to an absorbing interest 
in the child’s dynamic learning through creative experience. The 
classroom teacher, aided in many situations by specialized technical 
services, has improved in her command of scientific aids to analyze a 
pupil’s abilities and personal traits. She has made evident progress 
in her knowledge of the psychology of learning and in her analysis of 
the activities involved in the complicated process of learning in vari- 
ous fields. We are further aided in our efforts to train our pupils in 
more effective methods of work by the trend in the modern school to- 
ward more adequate cumulative pupil records. We have been con- 
cerned, in this article, with training high-school pupils in certain 
specific study activities. We have considered but a few of the many 
skills which are important tools for achievement in school and essen- 
tial aids to constructive effort in adult life. 


PROJECTS IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND- 
ING AND WORLD-PEACE 
JULIA F. BROWN 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, president of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, makes the following statement: ‘The 
greatest task which lies ahead of the schools of all lands is that of 
lending their energies toward the creation of a new order of interna- 
tional friendship, justice, and good-will.’’ This challenge comes to 
teachers of English just as forcefully as to teachers of other subjects, 
and this paper is written with the purpose of putting into the hands 
of English teachers sources of materials to enable them to take up 
and go forward with the thought. 

Steam and electricity have made the world smaller. New York is 
closer to Europe today than it was to its own suburbs a few years ago. 
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For practical purposes the world really is getting smaller, and, in 
this small world, the lives of men and women in different countries 
touch one another in a thousand ways for every contact they had a 
hundred years ago. This makes it imperative for prejudices to be 
thrown away and understanding and sympathy made to take their 
place. 

The future peace of the world depends largely upon the growing 
number of world-minded citizens and upon a peace-minded public in 
every country of the world. Boys and girls of today constitute the 
public opinion of tomorrow, and through the selection of books 
parents, teachers, and librarians have the opportunity to develop 
an international viewpoint in children. 

Mary Hobson Jones, educational secretary of the Women’s 
League for Peace and Freedom, in an article called “Educating for 
World Citizenship,” says: 

How can you function as a peace educator? One of the best ways is to rid 
yourself of narrow points of view, of unintelligent and prejudiced attitudes. 
Through a simple study of facts, world conditions and contributions of other 
nations to our own civilization, we teachers can rid ourselves of prejudice, and 
of course this is the first thing to do. To the English teacher comes the task of 
developing a taste for the finer things in life through literature. For children 
nothing could be better than the books that deal with child life and legends of 
other lands. We realize that an interest in boys and girls in other countries 
does not have to be created. It is already there and needs only to be satisfied 
by the reading of the unusually large number of books of this nature which are 
published today. There are times when peace education can be taught directly. 
I refer to the assembly program and observance of special holidays where special 
emphasis can be given. World Goodwill Day, Armistice Day, Memorial Day 
and Flag Day should never be neglected as opportunities for peace considera- 
tion. These are occasions when you can use your definitely planned play, song, 
or international talk.* 





International projects are carried out by many schools in many 
countries, answering the challenge to educate the youth to think in 
terms of peaceful settlement of all international problems as the 
only efficient way of settling them; and developing a nation of 
citizens broad and appreciative in their international point of view. 
We have tried the “hate” way. It has failed! Let us now try the 
“love” way of understanding through knowing. 


* Journal of the National Education Association, May, 1932. 
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The material below, dealing with projects and plans carried out 
by other schools, has been culled from mimeographed material pro- 
vided by the National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seven- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

1. International correspondence.—Through the Junior Red Cross, 
during one year ending July, 1929, 1,845 illustrated portfolios were 
sent from schools in this country to schools abroad and an equal 
number received from other nations. There is a rapidly growing ex- 
change of letters between the school children of different nations. 
In France alone in one year 27,200 children exchanged letters with 
fifteen countries. In the United States the National Bureau of In- 
ternational Correspondence, Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, has brought into touch nearly 100,000 young people. 

2. International exchange of gifts —Schools throughout the United 
States have taken part in the projects of world-friendship suggested 
by the Committee of World Friendship among Children, the first of 
which sent thirteen thousand doll messengers to Japan, the second, 
thirty thousand school bags to Mexico, and a third, treasure chests 
to the Philippine Islands. The recipients in turn sent gifts to this 
country. The Japanese wrote a message of thanks, describing in a 
little book the ceremonies held when our gifts arrived and when they 
sent their dolls back to us. 

3. Exchange of visits —The international exchange of school chil- 
dren, principally for the vacation periods, is increasing very rapidly 
among the European nations. A large group of American boys is 
taken each year by Mr. Sven V. Knudson for a visit to Denmark, 
where they are entertained in the homes of boys of that country. 

4. Essay contests—The American School Citizenship League 
offers annually two sets of prizes known as the “Seabury Prizes” 
for essays on international subjects, one for students in teacher- 
training institutions and one to students in secondary schools. Many 
prizes for essays are given in foreign countries also. 

5. Good-Will day.—International Good-Will Day is taking on a 
truly international character through the exchange of messages be- 
tween the children of different nations, which was begun in 1922 by 
the children of Wales. One year the children of Wales received re- 
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plies to their message from Japan, Poland, France, Holland, Jugo- 
Slavia, Africa, Canada, Germany, and Switzerland. 

6. Particular work as carried on by the different nations other than 
the general work mentioned above.—In Austria an international libra- 
ry consisting of translations of famous stories of all nations is edited 
and published by Mme Helen Scheu-Riesz and distributed to school 
children, so that each child acquires an international library by the 
end of its school course. The work of the League of Nations is 
studied in most foreign countries. In England the League Union 
publishes magazines and papers. A copy of one of these magazines 
called Pax, which contains essays and stories by the children them- 
selves, has been sent to the National Council for Prevention of War. 
The teachers of France adopted a resolution stating their intention 
to educate for world-peace, publishing a model reader of poetry with 
a section devoted to ‘‘Poems against War.’’ Germany and France 
are especially active in the exchange of students, teachers, and publi- 
cations between themselves and other nations. The primary-school 
graduates in Mexico keep a moral score card emphasizing world- 
mindedness and brotherly feeling. 

In the United States many contests for the best peace song and 
peace orations are held. Many valuable prizes are offered by differ- 
ent organizations. Model assemblies on the League of Nations are 
given, and in one school is embodied a special salutation to all flags. 
Commencement programs and entire yearbooks have been devoted 
to the subject of peace. For three years the high schools of Wood- 
bury, New Jersey, devoted two assembly periods a week to programs 
illustrating world-unity. One school, having essays read on a pro- 
gram, included participation by children of foreign countries who 
had recently come to this country, and who gave readings, recita- 
tions, and songs in their native tongue and costume. Many pageants 
and plays have been worked out and are obtainable from the sources 
listed below. In Denver, Colorado, the study of life in other coun- 
tries is approached from the point of view which is indicated by such 
a question as this one, which introduced a study of Holland: “What 
would we do if we were in a country with too much water instead of 
too little?”’ This means that the student will see that the differences 
in the customs and ways of nations are a result of the different con- 
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ditions under which they live and that fundamentally we are all 
busy in solving the same problems. Some colleges and schools have 
gone so far as to devote an entire year or two to a project on the sub- 
ject of peace carried out in all branches of the school work. 

The foregoing recitation of but a few of the things which many 
nations are doing for the promotion of international understanding 
should give us added incentive to go forward with the work. The 
fact that more activities are credited to the United States does not 
mean that we are leading in this matter but merely that this infor- 
mation is more accessible. It will be our task and privilege to keep 
up with the others and through books, songs, pageants, plays, and 
other projects interest our young people in this most vital thought. 

There follows a bibliography of these materials. No specific books 
are mentioned, but titles for these can easily be found in the library 
booklists. 

1. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, 1925. Historic Costume Plates. By BELLE NORTHRUP. $1.50. 
Ninety-five pictured figures wearing authentic costumes. Directions are given 


for making some of them. 


2. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Office of the Secretary, 700 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Bibliography. Free. 


Gives books and pamphlets obtainable from this office, many of which are free; 
others have price listed. 


3. Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. Open Shelf. Free. 
Open Shelf for November, 1929, a free booklist, contains list called ‘Children 


of Many Lands.” 


4. Committee on World Friendship among Children, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Booklist. Free; also one for $0.25, soon to be printed. 


These lists are on world-friendship with descriptions of projects. 


5. E. EstELLE Downinoc, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Bibliog- 
raphy. About $0.06 each, being mimeographed copies. 


Material appropriate for International Good-Will and Armistice Day. Con- 
tains pageants, plays, and lists of books containing program material. 


6. Foreign Policy Association, 18 East Forty-first St., New York City. Bibli- 
ography. Free. 


List of publications—both books and pamphlets are listed—the materials being 
particularly useful in English classes. 
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. Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. Booklist and Catalog. 


. Educational Department, League of Nations Associations, 6 East Thirty- 


. International Bureau of Education, 44 Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, 


Io. 


It. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
































Free. 

Booklist. Lists books teaching world-friendship. Stories of boys and girls of 
various nationalities making Uncle Sam’s family. Catalogue lists books, plays, 
pictures, maps, etc. Very explicit and valuable list. 


ninth St., New York City. Booklist. $0.10. 

Excellent list of sources of materials, books, plays, pageants, folk songs, dances, 
games, pictures, posters, maps, and many useful addresses of publishers. Also 
publishes monthly news sheet on current events. 


Switzerland. Bibliography. Fr. 3, plus postage. 
This catalogue, written in English, will be indispensable. Books listed under 
countries and lists were supplied by school-teachers of those countries. 


National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. List of Publications. Free list. 

Classified list with prices, but most of the material is free. There is so much 
obtainable from this source that I am listing a part of it: bibliographies of books, 
posters, mimeographed materials suitable for declamations, debates, essays, dis- 
cussions, and exhibits; lists giving publisher and price of program material, songs, 
lantern slides, films, maps, reproductions of paintings, handwork, folk songs and 
dances, games, toys, flags, etc. Packages for special days are put up for 25 cents 
each. Programs, pageants, poems, stories, songs, and posters are included. 





National World Court Committee, Room 1404, 18 East Forty-first St., 
New York City. List of Publications. Free list. 


Describes material dealing primarily with the World Court. Suitable for de- 





bates, essays, etc. 


. Picturelogs, 14 Pleasant St., Brookline, Mass. Folder. Free. 


Describes picturelogs, illustrated lecture interpretation of film dramas worth 
keeping. Some excellent ones on the subject of internationalism. 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Catalog. Free. 

Contains list of books, pageants, plays, and materials for special occasions. An 
excellent classified catalogue. { 
Public Library, Newark, N.J. Reading Lists. Free. 

Listed books, according to country but not age. Publish also, for $1.00 a 
year, Everyland, a friendship magazine for children. 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Handbook of Private Schools. 
$6.00. 


Found in most libraries and schools and may be consulted there. This book is 
an annual survey of schools for American boys and girls and lists many foreign 
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schools. One can get invaluable material by corresponding with the headmasters of 
the schools, and English classes may correspond with the students, getting the 
American idea of a foreign land. 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. Reading List. Free. 

“World Friendship through Children’s Books’”—a list of particular value since 
the books are listed by country. 
United French Publishers, 1819 Broadway, New York City. Bibliographies. 
Free. 

Bibliography C contains 482 pages covering the field of illustrations, books, art 
books, and children’s books. All published in France but many written in English. 


. Women’s Council for the Promotion of Peace, Cleveland, Ohio. Pamphilets. 


Free. 

Pamphlets, two of them, Children of Many Lands and People of Many Lands, 
being reading lists of recreational books for young people. 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Pennsylvania 
Branch, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Booklist. Free. 

Bibliography of books on peace. Publish also for 40 cents a group of assembly 
programs edited by Rachael Davis DuBois. 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Carrie M. Kerschner, 416 Schaff Building, 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. Digest. Free. 

Books for a reading course; an excellent list. 
Woman’s Press, Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Ave., New York City. Catalog. 
Free. 

Descriptive catalogue including plays, pageants, and program series. Many 
programs in leaflet form are sent free. 


. World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. List of Books. 


Free. 
Material usable for programs, essays, debates, and papers free. List of books 
mainly usable for essays and debates not recreational. 





































NOW OUR PAPER “GOES OVER” 
ARTHUR STENIUS 


During the semester ending January, 1933, our school newspaper 
was issued three times, showed a loss of approximately fifty dollars 
for the period, and had a sale of less than five hundred and fifty pa- 
pers for the final issue. During the semester ending January, 1934, 
the paper was issued ten times (including a special Christmas edi- 
tion which was given free to every student in the school), showed a 
profit in excess of one hundred dollars, and sold all of the thousand 
copies which were printed of the last issue. It was at the end of the 
first-mentioned period that the writer was placed in charge of the 
publication, and this article brings out the methods used in pulling 
the school’s newspaper from an unsupported and financially losing 
activity to the live, enthusiastically received, and paying publica- 
tion which it now is. 

A thorough analysis of conditions connected with the issuing of 
the paper was made as a first step in attempting to correct the things 
which stood in the way of the success of the publication, and suspect- 
ed flaws were adjusted quickly. Previously the paper had been 
edited by the journalism classes and the preparation of the copy had 
become too much like a class assignment to leave much room for en- 
thusiasm among members of the staff. The first move, therefore, 
was the abolition of the journalism classes, and the placing of the 
paper on a strictly extra-curricular basis, awarding credit to mem- 
bers of the staff at the close of each semester. The staff met at no 
specified time. Each member completed his assignment at his own 
convenience, either in the newspaper office when it was open to stu- 
dents or where it best suited him. The office was always open at 
least one hour after the completion of the regular school schedule so 
that any member who had a crowded program might have access to 
the files, typewriters, etc. 

A most important insight into the failings of the paper came to 
light through a concentrated survey of student opinions made by the 
656 
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sponsor and students selected for the staff. It was agreed, for in- 
stance, that the fact that the previous semester had seen only three 
issues of the paper had reacted against the publication’s chances for 
success. The long delay between issues tended to kill interest in the 
appearance of the next issue. The paper could not carry news, stu- 
dents argued, if it was not to come to them more than three times 
during five months. Pupil opinion was united on the fact that the 
paper was “‘dead.”’ The “same old things”’ were sure to be there for 
their reading, and by the ‘“‘same old things” were meant that all 
knew beforehand that the last auditorium meeting would be sum- 
marized, certain committees would be listed, and the results of the 
athletic contests of the past month would be given. To the students 
it was obvious that the paper was more of an English class assign- 
ment than a publication of the student body. 

Adjustments to these faults were attempted. It was determined 
that we would issue the paper biweekly even though the first few 
issues would be losing affairs because of insufficient advertising and 
poor student support. As to the material for the publication, the 
staff was shown that the paper was theirs, not the faculty’s; it was 
to be printed because they wanted it, not because some teacher as- 
signed them to the task. What would appear in the paper was to be 
there because it was interesting, not merely because it was well 
written; student opinions were to be printed because of their sin- 
cerity and timeliness rather than because they were expressed in a 
highly acceptable classroom style. A front-page editorial of the first 
issue produced by the new staff expressed the principles under which 
the members worked, and it is here quoted in part to illustrate clear- 
ly the policies of the paper: 

We are not putting out a paper for the sake of conventionality; we are doing 
it because a school paper is a very necessary and useful organ in the life of the 
school. However, the minute this organ begins to be lifeless it is no longer of 
any use. It must be alive all the time in order to do some good. It must print 
new things, it must publish new ideas, and, above all, it must realize its responsi- 
bility to the student body which it serves. That is what the Round-Up will do 
this year. We are not so particular about a comma here and a comma there as 


long as the paper holds interest for its readers. We are not going to be so 
meticulous about an exact number of units in each headline as long as that head 
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is catchy and attractive. In short, we are emphasizing, this year, the impor- 
tance of publishing a paper which belongs to the students and which they will 
enjoy and be proud of when they read. 


Our publication withdrew from local, state, and national scholas- 
tic associations, not only because of a smal] saving which such an ac- 
tion gave, but because we were not in sympathy with rating systems, 
advertising price-fixing agreements, and the like. We were not after 
association recognition; we did strive for genuine student support 
and acceptance. This policy was also stressed in the editorial al- 
ready quoted in the following manner: 

Remember, we are not being guided by the rules of any scholastic press asso- 
ciation for we are not writing for such organizations; we’re not particular about 
state rating or any individual recognition; we are writing for you, the students 
of Western High School. 

The holding of this principle is not to be construed as acceptance 
of slipshod work on the part of staff members. At all times a bal- 
anced and attractive paper was attempted, but if students were 
reached with the material printed, then a unit’s lack of balance in a 
head, a clumsy sentence, or an imperfect ‘“‘stepping” of advertise- 
ments was tolerated rather than increase printing costs by the re- 
setting of type and added compository work. A split infinitive was 
endurable as long as we had united student support. 

One innovation which has given the most desirable results was the 
spending of a few dollars for various printed forms. Some faculty 
members argued that such an expenditure was wasteful, and as 
needless as club stationery which has as its primary reason the satis- 
faction of the officers in seeing their names printed upon a letterhead, 
but these “silly” forms have more than repaid their cost. High- 
school students have great respect for “tone,” and “‘tone’’ we gave 
our publication. 

Press cards were printed and given to a few of the more important 
members of the staff. The cards were made up as shown on page 659. 

The privileges given by these cards might be objected to by some 
club sponsors, members of the athletic department, or teachers in 
charge of different social affairs, but when the school paper can and 
does aid every activity through publicity, then surely there is justi- 
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fication in allowing the staff members the freedom given by the press 
passes. 
No. . 
THE ROUND-UP 
DETROIT WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


The bearer .................... in the service of the Round-Up is 
entitled to pass through all the corridors and is to be admitted 
free to all school functions. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Principal 


These identification cards had all the effect for which we hoped. 
As the ‘Open, Sesame!” to passage through the halls, school social 
functions, and athletic contests, the press passes gave to their bear- 
ers a position far in advance of monogram-wearers, and the publica- 
tion itself immediately became an extra-curricular activity of im- 
portance; membership upon its staff carried as much honor as did 
making a position on the basket-ball or football teams. As only 
eight members of the staff received passes, these cards did double 
duty in acting as a stimulus to those who worked upon the paper. 
Being news editor now carried much more value than merely that 
of heading the news department on the paper’s “‘flag.”’ 

Rejection slips, which read as follows, were also printed: 


THE ROUND-UP 
The Eprrors thank you for your co-operation in submitting 
the material which we are returning to you at this time. We re- 
gret that we cannot find use for it at present, and we hope that 
you will continue to support your school paper with other 


manuscripts and contributions in the future. 
THE EprtTors 


Nothing so quickly chokes enthusiasm in the beginner as lack of 
recognition. With rejection slips we were able to give the contribu- 
tors some satisfaction, for they could readily see that consideration 
had been given their work. As is the usual practice, a box for con- 
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tributions was placed in the front hall to make the submitting of 
material as easy as possible, and also to permit those who were too 
self-conscious to hand in their work to some member of the staff to 
submit their manuscripts with no embarrassment to themselves. 
Usually, if such material does not find publication, it finds the waste- 
basket, a manner of disposal which in no way stimulates interest. 
To have work returned with a rejection slip affixed may not be tan- 
tamount to publication, but if increased voluntary contributions is 
any sign of reaction, then the students are more satisfied and stimu- 
lated by this tangible recognition. The paper states in each issue 
that all material submitted must bear the author’s name and home- 
room number, and in this manner return of manuscripts is made 
easy. 

Intraschool business stationery was printed, and all messages to 
teachers, the administration, club secretaries, etc., are written upon 
this type of paper. As can be seen from the sample heading which 
follows, the makeup is simple, yet it has given all the desired results. 


THE ROUND-UP 
INTRASCHOOL BUSINESS 


The intraschool stationery is colored, and already students and 
faculty members have come to know that a certain shade and size of 
paper means a message from the school publication. Here again the 
printed form has done double duty, for students on the staff are 
noticeably more neat and careful when they write messages upon 
this special stationery form. No longer is a note to a club secretary 
a matter to be scribbled off; it is now a communication between de- 
partments. 

As an aid to the business department other forms were printed. 
It was hoped that advertisers would react more favorably to student 
solicitation if there seemed to be a real business procedure in pub- 
lishing the paper. In these days of financial retrenchment in business, 
patronage advertising has dropped to a minimum, and this decided 
fall in previously assured income was one of the chief causes for the 
loss shown by the paper in the last two years. Before the reorgan- 
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ization of our publication methods, the paper was a member of the 
local scholastic publication association, and as such was bound to 
charge a set sum per column-inch for its advertising, the same rate as 
had been charged for the last tree or four years. To follow this type 
of scale seemed highly inadvisable, and accordingly we withdrew 
from membership in the association and found freedom to establish 
a rate card of our own. The rates were made out on a sliding-scale 
basis and printed on small, heavy-paper forms. An example of our 
rate cards follows: 
THE ROUND-UP 
WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
1500 SCOTTEN AVENUE 


ADVERTISING RATE CARD 


Nie adiarce @ ieee ube tne PaaS $00.60 per inch 
NE 6 0S a Sex boca ened nae .... 0.50 per inch 
NS ng ice ark atime tee oPREse eae 00.40 per inch 
GE iis salts ine deh pak hedanereen waa 12.00 
re aa ce tee Oe etc wh Saw ews 20.00 
a it is wa it aie etl 30.00 


Special discounts will be given on advertising con- 
tracts for five or more issues. 

Again a more business-like air was achieved by doing away with 
the mimeographed contract forms which had been previously used 
and substituting a printed contract such as that which is given here: 

Solicitor’s Name.................. 
THE ROUND-UP 
WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Please reserve ...... .. inches in ............ column(s) of advertising in 
issues of the Round-Up. Price of advertisements ........... per column-inch. 
Total cost... 
Name of Firm.................... 
Address..... 
Signed........ 


ADVERTISEMENT TO READ 
These two forms of the business department had the desired ef- 
fect. Solicitation of advertising became less of a request for contri- 
butions and more of a business procedure. Members of the business 
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staff have gained confidence through their belief that the printed 
forms which they carry show that the paper they represent is con- 
ducting business in a formal manner. Experience has shown better 
results under the present system than when students went selling 
advertising with mimeographed contract forms and oral or typewrit- 
ten presentation of rates. 

Advertisers have remarked favorable upon our methods, and there 
have been instances when we have secured advertisements from large 
firms in the city while papers of other schools have been denied ad- 
vertising by the same concerns. As we are the smallest of some eight- 
een schools in the metropolitan Detroit area, there seems to be no 
reason for such favoritism other than the belief in the advertiser’s 
mind that we are carrying on a more efficient and business-like pub- 
lication. 

The attempt to increase the circulation of the paper was carried 
along two lines: first, to get the publication before the eyes of the 
students; second, to make the paper more appealing to those who 
were to read it. With the proved value and importance of advertis- 
ing all about us, it is foolish to expect that a school paper can ‘“‘go 
over” without publicity. The staff worked out different programs in 
conjunction with the public-speaking classes and presented them in 
the auditorium. The programs did not concern the publication; 
rather they consisted of one-act plays, comedy skits, the giving of 
popular or comic verse, etc. At each presentation, however, a brief 
talk on the paper was given by a member of the staff, and always 
there was mention that the publication was sponsoring the programs. 
Poster material was purchased and attractive displays made by the 
art department. The day before each issue, members of the staff vis- 
ited the different home rooms and gave brief speeches concerning 
the edition of the paper which was to appear the following day. 
Just lately, a discarded trophy case has been taken over by the 
publication, and displays which are changed weekly appear within 
it—always, however, with a poster telling those who look at the ex- 
hibits that the material is presented through the efforts of the school 
paper. In brief, we have attempted to place the name of the paper 
before the students at every opportunity, with the hope of making 
them feel that it is working for them and is a highly worth-while 
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activity which gives them great benefits. Results have shown this 
policy to be much more successful than the usual custom of begging 
for support. We are selling them a paper and a service, and we want 
them to feel that they are getting their money’s worth in supporting 
it. 

The editorial policies of the paper were changed to conform to the 
belief that if you give the students what they want they will buy the 
paper. A survey of opinion concerning the appeal of the different 
features was made, and those which were found to carry little interest 
were dropped or cut regardless of the fact that tradition had always 
had them in student publications. Alumni notes were found to hold 
interest for only a minority of the upper classmen, and as result this 
feature was taken out. Editorials were cut to a minimum. Other 
conventional features gave way to material which was of more uni- 
versal appeal. The administration gave hearty co-operation to the 
paper, so that certain announcements which otherwise would have 
found their way to the pupils first through the medium of home- 
room notices were held back and the students received first notice 
through their publication, news which was later supplemented by 
record teacher comment. The news acquired life. Instead of merely 
giving the students a résumé of school happenings, the staff called 
attention editorially and through the news columns to faults in or- 
ganizations, pupil action, etc. The Senior class was scored because of 
disorder in their meetings; the class-day custom of silly dress for the 
graduates was ridiculed; the policy created by the monogram club 
permitting its members to enter all home athletic contests without 
charge was attacked, and so strong was the censure that the ruling 
was changed and the publication gained in both prestige and circula- 
tion. 

Credit was extended to pupils so that those who did not have five 
cents handy when the paper was issued might receive one by merely 
signing the slip and promising to pay within the next week. This 
policy has caused a decided increase in the purchase of the paper, for 
over a hundred copies of each issue are sold on credit, and loss from 
bad debts is Jess than 2 per cent. 

These policies cited are practical, for they have given us a paper 
successful in both finances and student support. Just how well we 
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have succeeded can be seen from the briefly mentioned results of the 
past year. The first semester we were able to clear the deficit which 
we had inherited from the previous semester, and enough was left 
over to pay the expenses of five delegates to the Scholastic Publica- 
tion Conference in the Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University last spring. The tenth and final edition was a forty-page 
book replacing the school’s annual publication which for the past 
few years had given considerable trouble because of financial condi- 
tions. This forty-page graduation issue was sold for twenty cents 
and contained all features usually found in the high-school annual. 
It is planned that such an addition will also be published in June 
so that the graduation class of next semester may have its year book 
or semiannual as well. The circulation of the paper through the 
year has averaged slightly over a thousand or approximately two- 
thirds of the enrolment. Applications for staff membership have 
been far in excess of members needed, and voluntary contributions 
have been much greater than could possibly be used. Student opin- 
ion has shown the publication to be interesting, and faculty expres- 
sion has borne out this fact. One can summarize the progress which 
our publication has made during the past year by saying that now 
our paper “‘goes over.” 


DO HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS LIKE MODERN 
POETRY?! 


RACHEL L. DITHRIDGE 


The study of modern poetry may have special value for the high- 
school student of the present time. This is the assumption under 
which the questionnaires mentioned in this article were devised. 
The longer paper of which this is an abstract takes into consideration 
the changed attitude of the high school toward the study of poetry 
in general and toward modern poetry in particular; it reviews the 
major changes in the high-school population since 1900 and recog- 
nizes the re-evaluation which both method and curriculum are now 


* This article is an abstract, much condensed, from a paper presented as a thesis for 
the degree of M.A. in the New York University School of Education, May, 1932. 
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undergoing; it inquires, too, into the dominant traits of the adoles- 
cent period, with the resulting needs and emerging interests. The 
hope is that the study of modern poetry may have a unique service 
to render to our youth. In this abstract all this preliminary and con- 
comitant material is dispensed with and we present merely what we 
have gathered of the attitudes of students toward modern poetry 
through their responses to questionnaires, together with a glimpse 
of the attitude of high-school teachers of poetry in New York City, 
secured in the same manner. 

It may be pertinent to remark that in order to secure, as far as 
possible, sincerity and authenticity in the responses of pupils, the 
questionnaires were given to, and filled in by, pupils without com- 
ment by the teacher and without consultation among pupils; no 
names were signed to the papers, nor did the teacher of the class 
examine or grade them in any way. The summary and tabulation 
were made by the experimenter without any contact with the groups 
who answered the questionnaire, so that there was no reaction favor- 
able or unfavorable upon individual or groups. Two hundred and 
fifty pupils were involved—all of them in regular English classes, 
with the exception of a group of twenty-five who were in a speech 
class, studying modern poetry and composed of pupils from grades 
VI, VII, and VIII. 

The first questionnaire was presented to three classes of first- 
term high-school pupils toward the end of the term. These classes 
had been reading from A Magic World, which includes much modern 
poetry. In response to a question as to their general enjoyment of the 
work, most students answered, “‘Very much.” All stated that the 
method of reading poetry aloud used by the teacher was a great 
help toward understanding and appreciation of the poems. About 
two-thirds said that they sometimes read poetry aloud for their own 
pleasure. When asked to mention two or three poems which they 
remembered with special pleasure, the students responded as indi- 
cated in Table I. As a summary of the list, we may notice that 14 
poems have been mentioned, with a total of 212 citations; additional 
poems mentioned but a few times by students are not included in 
this list. 

That Joyce Kilmer’s poem, “The House with Nobody in It” 
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heads the list of citations seems to indicate that the students are on 
the way to good taste in poetry. It is easy to understand why ““The 
Highwayman,” with its stirring, romantic story, makes an appeal to 
the adolescent. Notice the introduction that this group is having 
to the poems of Emily Dickinson, through their acquaintance with 
“The Train’’ and “I Know Some Lonely Houses.”’ 

The second questionnaire was presented to three groups of stu- 
dents, all of whom were using Untermeyer’s Modern American and 
British Poetry. The responses in the three groups were similar in 


TABLE I 
Poem Poet No. of Citations 

1. House with Nobody in It Joyce Kilmer 32 
2. Leetle Bateese William Drummond 26 
3. Highwayman Alfred Noyes 23 
4. Anabelle Lee Edgar Allan Poe 22 
5. Maude Muller John G. Whittier 20 
6. Lady of Shalott Alfred Tennyson 19 
7. Portrait of a Boy Stephen V. Benét 13 
8. In the Morning Paul L. Dunbar 12 
9. I Know Some Lonely Houses Emily Dickinson 8 
The Train Emily Dickinson 8 
Bell of Atri Henry W. Longfellow 8 
Aladdin James R. Lowell 8 
Snow Bound John G. Whittier 8 
10. Wonder Bernard Raymond 5 


essentials, so it seems sufficient to include in this paper the results 
from one group only. Of this group of 70 it is remarkable that 47 
declared that they are interested in writing original verse. Of the 
poems read, about two-thirds were required as a part of the course, 
the remainder being the pupil’s choice and not required. The method 
on the part of the teacher of reading poetry aloud was maintained 
with this group, but no more than three-fifths of the students seem 
to have recognized in this method a help toward appreciation of 
poetry. This questionnaire, as it was presented to older pupils, 
inquired not only into preferences among poems read but also into 
reasons for such preferences. The list of “preferred” poems is given 
in Table II in the order of the number of citations. In this list we 
may notice that 10 poems have been mentioned, with a total of 120 
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citations; many additional poems mentioned but once or twice have 
been omitted. 

The reasons given for their liking of modern poetry followed two 
main lines: (1) The language is simple and familiar. (2) The thought 
is interesting, because it presents known images. This is not dis- 
criminating criticism, but it seems to be sincere and we expect 
nothing better from young readers limited in experiences of life and 
in acquaintance with art forms. Perhaps, too, they have been 
hindered in the expression of their thought by an inadequate vocabu- 


TABLE II 
Poem Poet No. of Citations 

The Congo Vachel Lindsay 44 
Miniver Cheevy Edwin A. Robinson 24 
Rounding the Horn John Masefield 15 

(from Dauber) 
Gunga Din Rudyard Kipling 14 
Renascence Edna St. V. Millay 5 
Sea Fever John Masefield 4 
“Tommy” Rudyard Kipling 4 
When Lincoln Came to Vachel Lindsay 4 

Springfield 
The Man with the Hoe Edwin Markham 3 
A Lady Amy Lowell 3 


lary or by the natural reticence of youth. A somewhat better ex- 
pression of appreciation of poetry appears in such comments as the 
following: “Poetry often expresses my own ideas of life and human 
nature.”’ ‘‘Nature poems appeal to me.”’ “Poetry sets me thinking 
of conditions and times.” “Poetry broadens my view of life.” The 
students show a preference for such poets as Lindsay, Robinson, 
Kipling, Masefield, Millay, and Frost; and the taste formed by read- 
ing such writers with pleasure may, we believe, develop along fine 
lines if the interest continues. Through these poets the young read- 
er may be led into a fuller understanding of human relationships 
and a deeper love for beauty in many forms. So may they receive 
their birthright of thought, of imagination, and of speech; so may 
they, perhaps, learn the joy of creation. For, as Marguerite Wilkin- 
son, in New Voices, has so well said: 
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The poems that give delight to the children of today, will be echoed in the 
beauty and vitality of the children of tomorrow. For the greatest power we 
know is the power of speech. The word, with all its grace of meaning and 
melody, is the heritage of all the children of men. But they speak to small pur- 
pose nowadays if they never use the bravest and most beautiful human speech, 
which is poetry. 


The third questionnaire, sent to the heads of the English depart- 
ments of the New York City high schools, was an attempt to ascer- 
tain the attitude of teachers and pupils toward the teaching and 
study of modern poetry, and to learn, also, what texts of modern 
poetry are now in use in the city high schools. The responses show 
that the study of modern poetry has reached a high point of enthu- 
siasm in some of the schools and that many anthologies are available 
for teaching the subject. The single text used in class is supple- 
mented in many cases by books from the library, and poems culled 
from magazines are sometimes used. This elasticity of material may 
be one of the charms of the subject. 

The questionnaire was sent to 38 schools of New York City, and 
responses were received from 28. The response to a question as to 
whether teachers enjoyed using modern poetry was almost unani- 
mous in the affirmative; while to the question whether students re- 
sponded with interest to modern poetry, there was in a few cases 
some qualification, such as, “It depends on the teacher.” A pre- 
ponderance of preference for poetry since 1890, as compared with 
poetry of the eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries, however, 
was shown. 

Texts in modern poetry in use in the high schools of New York 
City, as compiled from responses to the foregoing questionnaire, 
are given in Table III. 

Looking back, now, over our hasty survey of the appeal of modern 
poetry to the high-school student, we may conclude that high-school 
students, given the opportunity of studying modern poetry, respond 
with appreciation. We have found, in spite of some crudity of ex- 
pression, a degree of recognition of the finer things of poetry among 
the students questioned—a sense of the vital relation of poetry to 
life, of its service to the spirit of man. 

The third questionnaire, with its wider cope, shows that many of 
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the teachers who are using modern poetry in the classrooms of the 
New York City schools find the work interesting and stimulating to 
their students and that a number of anthologies are available for 
use in the teaching of this subject. We remember that Matthew 
Arnold asserted that ‘‘poetry is a criticism of life’; if this be true, it 





















TABLE III 
Title Editor Citations 
Modern American and British Untermeyer 22 
Poetry 
Verse of Our Day Gordon and King 8 
Yesterday and To-day Untermeyer 4 
Contemporary Poetry Wilkinson 4 
Poems of To-day Cooper 4 
This Singing World Untermeyer 3 
Winged Horse Anthology Auslander and Hill 3 
Modern Verse Forbes 3 
Modern American Poetry Untermeyer 2 
A Magic World Gordon and King 2 
Modern Lyric Poetry Bates 2 
Modern British Poetry Untermeyer I 
Poems for Enjoyment Lieberman I 
American Poetry DeMille I 
High Tide Richards I 
Second Book of Modern Verse Rittenhouse I 
Contemporary Verse Merrill and Sprague I 
Recent Poetry French I 
Book of Treasured Poems Bowlin I 
SuMMARY: Number of texts mentioned 19 
Number of citations 65 


would seem that for the adolescent the poetry of his own time may 
have superior value. Arnold says also that the distinctive power of 
poetry is felt through the emotions—the power to refresh and to 
delight. In this connection he uses such words as “fortifying,”’ 
“elevating,” “quickening.’”’ We do not need to be reminded that 
mental growth is most surely secured and attitudes most firmly es- 
tablished when satisfaction or pleasure accompanies the learning 
process. Our inquiry has shown marked unanimity in expressions of 
enjoyment, among both teachers and pupils, in the study of modern 
poetry. 
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Finally, we recognize that the study of modern poetry may have 
immense socializing power. Through the voice, teacher and pupil 
share with others the thought and beauty in the lines of the poet. 
The mutual participation of the group increases the original impres- 
sion and deepens its power in the mind of the individual. In poetry, 
mighty influences meet: “Persons interest us, voices melt us, looks 
subdue us, deeds inflame us.’”’ What Newman declared to be the 
function of the university, we may apply to the study of modern 
poetry, in its power to stimulate the minds of youth: “Its art is the 
art of social life, and its end is fitness for the world.”’ 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL WEEK IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 

Public School Week, first observed to acquaint the public with the 
work and organization of the public schools, affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to correlate the activities of the English class with real situations 
which give pleasure and actual experience to the pupil and prove effective 
in bringing the patrons of the school in to observe the work. 

The plan as explained here has been followed for three years. Proof of 
its value in bringing parents and friends into the school rests upon the fact 
that in each case the classes which followed the plan had more visitors 
during the week than any other classes in the school, and the total visits 
for the week in the classes using this plan were twice equal to or greater 
than the total visits for the combined classes of the rest of the school. 

About seven days before Public School Week, the significance of the 
week was explained to the pupils who were then asked to suggest plans 
which they would like to make for the week. In some groups ideas were 
proposed, but in other cases it was necessary to explain what had been 
done before, and then some pupil was willing to suggest that his class fol- 
low the same plan. 

The object in planning for the special week was to give the parents a 
chance to see the various activities of the English class, and at the same 
time to provide situations which pupils would need to meet outside of 
school. As any person may find it necessary to take part in club meet- 
ings and provide suitable programs in out-of-school activities, the week’s 
work was organized on such a basis. As far as possible, volunteers were 
selected to fill the various offices, but every pupil understood that he was 
to take some part in the group activity during the week. 

Early in the preceding week the plan of organization was completed so 
that pupils had time to use the library and prepare for their special duties. 
Each day some pupil was to act as president, secretary, host or hostess, 
and chairman for the special program. It was the duty of the president to 
call the class to order and give a brief explanation of the significance of 
the week and to explain the organization in the class. In this introduction 
attention was called to the various types of work undertaken in the Eng- 
lish class. The subject for the day was announced and the meeting turned 
671 
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over to the special program chairman. After that, when old business was 
brought up, the program chairman again led the discussion of the subject 
which had been assigned to the class the day before for general discussion 
as explained later. 

For new business the chairman for the succeeding day announced the 
subject for the next day’s discussion. When the special activities had been 
performed, the host or hostess was asked to introduce the guests. The 
meeting was turned over to the teacher who used the remaining time for 
suitable work which had been planned to fill a long or short period of time 
as might be required. Just before the close of the period the president 
took charge, thanked the guests for attending, and dismissed the class. 
This left the teacher free to speak to each guest as he left. 

The secretary’s report gave a review of the previous day’s work so that 
all guests were made acquainted with the activities of at least two days 
The host or hostess prepared a guest book in advance and so kept a record 
of all visitors during the week. It was his duty to greet the guests at the 
door, seat them, and supply them with any materials that were used. This 
left the teacher free at the beginning of the period to answer any last- 
minute questions of the pupils concerning their work which they might 
care to ask when they entered the room. 

The plan has been to choose a subject for each day which could be con- 
nected with the special week and would at the same time give the pupil 
useful information. Each year the same general organization has been fol- 
lowed as it has seemed to offer the best opportunity to include worth-while 
material. Topics used have been: “The Public Schools and the Home,”’ 
“Public Schools and the Community,” “Public Schools and the Nation,”’ 
“Public Schools and World-Fellowship,” and ‘‘Public Schools and Lei- 
sure.” Each program was made up of poems, talks, reports of library 
readings, etiquette reports, and dramatizations or debates as the pupils 
wished. All except the latter two were included each day. Suitable jokes 
were also told so that the program included a balanced proportion of light 
and serious matter. 

For the general discussions such topics were used as ‘‘How I Can Help 
in the Home,” “An Interesting Place in My Community,” “A Place I 
Should Like to Visit,’ ““Book Travels,” and ‘“My Favorite Hobby.” Each 
was suitable for the day and gave individuals the opportunity to speak 
from their own interests. The leader announces the subject and each 
pupil is expected to volunteer. Usually the response has been quick and 
interesting. Some who are usually reserved before the class have been 
ready to volunteer before visitors. 
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Every pupil was scheduled for a special part in the program by Wednes- 
day of the previous week. Then informal invitations were sent home tell- 
ing about the observance of Public School Week, the special activity in 
the English class, and the day when the pupil had a special part on the 
program. This provided a special incentive for the parent to visit the 
class and assured a distribution of visitors throughout the week. 

In conclusion it may be stated that students, teachers, and parents 
were benefited in the activities as described. Pupils have been enthusiastic 
in preparing for the work of the special week. For the two weeks they 
have worked with a personal interest in carrying an activity through to a 
successful culmination. The anxiety of each person to make no mistakes 
before visitors has motivated the class discussions so that real learning 
has been accomplished. The letter-writing project arose in response to a 
need and so it was beneficial. Library periods were in demand in order 
that students could find suitable and interesting material. The presenta- 
tion of the finished product gave experience in the social relationship of 
the club and its activities which may be met by any person in adult life. 
Students worked together for a common cause and so became better 
citizens. 

The teacher was benefited because she discovered the resourcefulness of 
her students which in many cases had not been suspected. She was not the 
center of attention in the class and so had the advantage of studying the 
pupils in their work rather than giving full attention to the presentation of 
a lesson or direction of a recitation. It was a challenge and stimulation to 
discover the variety of materials which were given by the various groups. 

Parents who had never visited school before came because the students 
worked up quite a competition among the various groups to see who would 
have the most visitors. Hardly a period went by without at least one. 
While they were at school, many patrons visited other classes or toured 
the building. Without exception they expressed surprise and pleasure in 
the work which the schools were going. 

Since the object of Public School Week is to acquaint the pubiic with 
the work which is now being done, the activities of the English classes 
have been beneficial and successful. 


FRANCES ALETHA ADAMS 
CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Juntor HicH ScHOOL 
Lonc BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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THE COMMENCEMENT RITUAL 


Ralph C. Leyden’s article published in the March number of the Jour- 
nal appeals to all school people who have been trying ‘‘to do something 
about” commencement. One point that is interesting in these trends is 
the determination to go back to the principle of student participation 
which went out when the valedictories and salutatories ceased to assail 
the ears of parents and friends. The old set essays and orations have prob- 
ably gone. But other times, other artistry! After this “set piece’? came 
the speaker from without. He became quite as set, especially as he so 
often felt it necessary to be very popular, a disposition which ruined one 
of our carefully prepared programs, and ruined our tempers as well. 

The swing away from these types has brought color, variety, fitting 
background for what should be the most impressive rite of the student’s 
secondary school career. But we at Central are not yet ready to give up 
the speaker from abroad. The reason for this conservatism lies in the 
enormous capacity of secondary school age for ethical discussions. That 
which seems platitude to us is bread of life to them. I never cease being 
astonished at this need in young people. I am not nearly so good a sec- 
ondary teacher as I would be if I were not constantly forgetting their 
quest. Wherefore we are not ready to give up the prophet in modern 
dress unless economy forces; but there can be no program which does 
not involve expenditure if the pageantry of rite is to be aimed at. It may 
be interesting, of course, but even materials from the art department 
cost something. 

For the last seven years we have been combining the two. We have 
written a half-hour play, colorful in presentation to the point of pageant- 
ry, embodying one of the cardinal principles of education. When the 
speaker comes to the stage he is the natural climax of this play. We are 
unusually fortunate in having a director of dramatics who stages with 
professional nicety, and to whom no problem within reason (we discuss 
these problems very thoroughly) presents insuperable difficulties. That 
fact has made our seven-year experience a most happy one. The people 
about here know this as Central’s Commencement Ritual. The ritualistic 
aspects are merely the search. The year of Washington’s centenary we 
took the entire hour, omitting the speaker, our play that year being really 
a pageant which was fortunate enough to receive the D.A.R. national 
first prize for pageantry pertaining to Washington’s career. But except 
for that we have kept our speaker. 

This year, grown wary by our one mistake in choice, we have been 
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quite sure what we would get as a climax to our ritual. The one bad mis- 
take was, I think, a very unhappy man. He had come prepared to be 
funny, and before he arrived on the platform he was not in the mood. He 
floundered, but we felt no pity. I should have written to him and told 
him what young people about to leave school are thinking about. They 
can get cheap jests in the yellow journal. They don’t need an extra dose 
at commencement. 

Of course each summer, as I write, I have in mind some of the people 
who wili be in that program, and write around them somewhat. If there 
is a beautiful voice, it can be used. If there is a cornetist or a violinist, he 
can be featured. This year we have several outstanding public speakers. 
That determined the type. One nice bit this time is that we have in the 
class a boy to whom all English is “‘pot-hooks.’”’ He cannot do words; but 
how he can do stages! His originality there is tireless. We call on him for 
everything. When he came into my class this semester, he promptly de- 
cided that I needed more shelves for my books—and made them. His 
Milton is not good, and I am going up to school this vacation week some- 
time, where he will be working on the operetta stage, to go through his 
“creative essay,” which is to be on stage production from the chief stage 
man’s point of view. It will take some skilful work to go in an orderly way 
through his accumulated experience, but what would you? He happens 
also to have a very pleasing voice. His poor memory for certain things, 
words, will prevent him from being a fine singer. But for all that he has 
done for us, and for what he has meant to the school as a builder, he is 
in the ritual as a builder. 

Commencement is the one day when we have all the Seniors where they 
will listen and see. They deserve the best. The adults may get what they 
can out of it. There is the chance to point out many things to them, but 


the real objective is the class. 
VERA LANE 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


FREE READING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In order that the junior high schools might fulfil their mission of train- 
ing for “‘wise use of leisure,’ two years ago the Little Rock schools intro- 
duced a plan by which junior-high-school pupils were given one period 
daily for free reading. The purpose of this new plan was to provide boys 
and girls with rich reading material and to place emphasis on the reading 
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of good books and magazines for real enjoyment; to give to all pupils op- 
portunity to find reading material on their favorite subjects; to cause 
them to become acquainted with books as friends; to endeavor to make 
strong appeals to their reading interests; and to instil in them a lasting de- 
sire to read good literature—to make of them life-readers. 

The old idea of reading for study-reference and “‘required reading”’ (a 
sure way to create a dislike for reading) was not making life-readers, and 
the teachers realized it. For some time the English teachers had been op- 
posed to the idea of requiring book reports, and had not used the plan 
for years, but did not have a regular schedule for home reading. 

For the purpose of free reading a large, attractive room in each junior 
high school was selected as the free-reading library, and a teacher-sponsor 
placed in charge. In most cases an English teacher was selected for this 
new position. 

Now each pupil has on his daily schedule one period for free reading. 
At this period he reports to the reading-room as regularly as he does to 
his classes. He may read any book or magazine in the library. His refer- 
ence work and study is done in a different library, under a different super- 
visor, and at a different period during the day. 

As soon as the pupils enter the reading-room, they go quickly and qui- 
etly to the shelves, find their books or magazines, and pass to their re- 
spective chairs, where they spend the period following some favorite char- 
acter, roaming in foreign lands, cruising with well-known “‘sea-dogs,”’ and 
traveling with some daring aviator. 

If a pupil has not acquired the habit of reading and is at a loss to know 
what to read, the sponsor or some pupil-helper aids him in finding an in- 
teresting book, which he may sample. Pupils enjoy this free-reading peri- 
od, since they are not required to read certain books because ‘‘grown-ups”’ 
like them, but are permitted to select the books which they like. In other 
words, they may roam wherever fancy leads them, so long as they do not 
roam beyond the limits of the free-reading library. Then, too, they know 
that they do not have to take examinations or write those “detested” 
book reports on their readings. 

When a pupil chooses a poor book, the teacher-sponsor puts forth every 
effort to guide him into other fields of interest, which will likely contribute 
to the habit of reading on a higher plane. It is surprising how quickly and 
quietly more than a hundred pupils will enter the library, get their books, 
be seated, find their places (marked by book marks made in the school 
print shop), and begin reading. Sometimes the silence may be broken by 
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a little giggle or surpressed laugh, which indicates the pupil’s enjoyment 
of an amusing story. 

A little girl came from “‘free reading”’ into the English class and, with 
eyes sparkling and face all aglow, exclaimed, “Oh, I am reading Nellie of 
the Silver Mines, and it mentions ‘kinnikinnick’ berries. We had that 
word in our literature lesson last week.’’ Another said, “Yes, and I am 
reading a book which has a quotation from The Lady of the Lake at the 
beginning of each chapter.” 

On individual cards a record of each pupil’s reading is kept by the 
teacher-sponsor who gives her entire time to the guidance of free reading. 
These records enable the sponsor and regular teachers to know something 
of the trend of the pupil’s interest and whether he is a slow or a rapid 
reader. They also help the parents to find out the individual tastes of their 
children. 

Often these records are real eye-openers. One of the many surprises— 
a very pleasant one—has been the pupils’ reaction to poetry, especially 
modern, since many who never manifested any interest in verse before 
revealed a liking for poetry. 

At all times the teacher-sponsor keeps in mind the real aim: to train 
pupils to be life-readers. She has the very delicate task of making pupils 
wish to read good books and magazines and of making the reading-room 
a place of “beauty and a joy forever.” 

The record shows an average of eleven books per term for each pupil. 
Some read more, but the very slow reader averages six books per term. 

After two years’ trial all feel that the work has not been in vain but 
that much has been accomplished. The Council Reading Lists are used in 
selecting books. 

EvizA Farris Hoskins 
West Sipe Junror HicH ScHooL 
LitrLeE Rock, ARKANSAS 





BROADCASTING SHAKESPEARE 


Have you a little Jimmie Wallington in your high-school English class? 
Why not seek him out and lead him from behind a desk up to a micro- 
phone, and incidentally ... . up to a modern and more meaningful ap- 
preciation of literature? It matters not whether the “mike’’ is a true one 
or simply “‘a coffee-can top which the children have nailed to a broom- 
stick.’”’ The interest will be the same, and the results which you will 
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achieve with them in an enthusiastic and valuable study of literature will 
doubtless astound you! 

We first tried the idea of putting on what we called a “Radio Presenta- 
tion’ in a tenth-grade English class during the study of Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice. We divided the class into two parts, one half pre- 
senting its radio program in the classroom, the remaining group criticizing 
and writing its comments to “‘the artists of the ether.”” On a later day we 
reversed the procedure. 

The program, the general theme of which the teacher, of course, had in 
mind before presenting the idea, was planned and assigned in class, with 
the students taking part in the discussion of every detail. It was decided 
that the broadcast would be Act II, Scene vi, of The Merchant of Venice. 
This was not chosen by reason of its merit of content over any other scene 
in the play, but simply because it happened to be the assignment for the 
next day’s study in literature. 

The group did the work of selecting the performers who would take the 
parts of the program. An announcer was elected who was known to have 
a good line, and to be able to talk on his feet in typical, modern radio style. 
When the program was actually presented, our little Jimmie Wallington 
did his part well, announcing in clear and forceful tones before our im- 
provised ‘‘mike’’ “that the program about to be broadcast was coming 
direct from the Globe Theater in London, England, through the courtesy 
of Ye Old Inn Tavern, centrally located on all stagecoach lines.”” When 
the ‘‘take-it-away-time’”’ came, the program moved forward with one of 
our own “home-grown Graham McNamees”’ presenting a brief description 
of the audience assembled to watch the performance, using the modern 
radio announcer’s technique to picture the Elizabethan audience and 
celebrities of the age as they came in to witness the play of the young 
dramatist, William Shakespeare. Another gave a brief but vivid account 
of the scenery and costumes being used in the presentation. This required 
careful study and a good imagination, but we found the talent in our class 
without any difficulty. A third part of the broadcast was the synopsis of 
the story of the scene to be presented, and a prediction of the high lights 
to be watched for in the acting. This was done by a student who was 
known to have the ability to read intelligently and assimilate important 
facts. Next came the enacting of the scene itself, which was done by mem- 
bers of the class who, since the assignment of their parts, had listened in 
their homes to the style and technique of current radio dramatic presenta- 
tions. The flourish of the cornets which our script called for was supplied 
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by two students who brought to class horns borrowed from younger mem- 
bers of their families. The concluding number was the playing of two 
phonograph records of Old English folk music, which might have been 
played during the performance of a Shakespearean drama. These were used 
on a portable Victrola mounted on a chair before our “mike,” and were 
selected by a student who announced each number and managed the ma- 
chine. 

As the announcer prepared to sign off, he appealed to the listening audi- 
ence to write in their criticisms of the program. And we had a listening 
audience, too! But the enthusiastic comments which they wrote, as spir- 
ited as they were, could hardly be said to have surpassed the thrill of satis- 
faction which came to the teacher at having found an approach to all her 
students’ interests in Shakespeare, and at the same time to have brought 
in such an effective correlation of radio technique and appreciation. 

VIRGINIA TANNER 
GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 





A PLAN FOR THE HOPELESS SPELLER 


For the hopelessly poor speller who turns up in nearly every English 
group of mine, I have hit upon a very easy teaching expedient. It is 
simple and practical and in my classes it works. 

First, I explain to this outstandingly bad speller that she must teach 
herself to spell. I point out the fact that all of her former teachers have 
evidently failed to help her and that now the only hope lies with her and 
not with her teacher. I show her that only adequate spelling will put her 
on a level with the other members of the group and make it possible for 
her to do the work of the class. I suggest my simple plan as an experiment 
and encourage her to believe in the possibility of improvement by taking 
a paper of hers and showing her how a few words spelled incorrectly over 
and over make her spelling seem worse than it really is. I try to show her 
that she must learn and that she can learn to spell. 

We decide that she will write a brief paper every day at first and less 
frequently as she shows improvement. I agree to read the paper and to 
underscore all misspelled words. She realizes that this is a favor on my 
part although one gladly granted. She understands that the paper gives 
her no “extra credit’’; she receives no grade on it. It is merely a means to 
an end. There is only one requirement—that she try never to misspell 
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the same word twice. Of course, I make certain suggestions from time 
to time, or give a spelling rule to help her fix certain words in mind; 
but how she learns to spell a word is finally her own problem. 

I have watched amazing improvement in these papers of my students 
and, as a result, in all their written work. I believe it is because this 
method puts the responsibility in the proper place—on the student, and 
not on the teacher; because in brief papers, on subjects chosen by the stu- 
dent, she is learning the words that she constantly uses and that she actu- 
ally needs to know; and because she is greatly encouraged to find that 
her glaring mistakes are, after all, relatively few in number. 

Este LANIER 


STUART HALL 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 














EDITORIAL 


A major educational debate is now on. The Commission on the 
Social Studies, after five years of investigation and discussion fi- 
Training "anced by the Carnegie Corporation, published its report 
hay on May 21. The Commission concluded that we are mov- 
Social ing toward some sort of collectivism—not necessarily like 
Order any of the European forms of collectivism—and recom- 
mended the schools should prepare the rising generation for life in a 
collective society. Naturally the believers in rugged American indi- 
vidualism and too per cent Americanism have attacked the report 
sharply. They admit that the present drift is toward collectivism, 
but they demand that the schools resist this temporary social aberra- 
tion. Whatever the outcome, the stimulation of thinking about soci- 
ety and education is salutary. 

The important point for us as teachers of English is that both 
radical and conservative social-studies experts seem to expect the ad- 
vent here of some (possibly new) form of collectivism. Leaving to 
our social-studies colleagues the assistance of, or resistance to, such 
a development, we ought to consider the demands and opportunities 
which our future citizens are likely to face. 

The fundamental change will be in vocational outlook. Today in 
the choice of a vocation, and still more in the pursuit of it, the most 
prominent question is usually: ‘‘How much money is there in this?” 
Our wiser young people sometimes ask also: “How much opportu- 
nity for personal development does this vocation offer me?”’ Work 
is regarded as the purpose of life, and the end sought through work 
is money. (That sounds, and is, inconsistent; but it is the implicit 
thinking of a majority of contemporary Americans.) On the other 
hand, under any form of collectivism acquisition is practically ex- 
cluded as the mainspring of life. What shall replace it? Perhaps we 
may find the answer in our own vocational satisfactions and in those 
of the best type of physicians and scientists. 

Most successful teachers feel that their chief non-economic re- 
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wards are the feeling of service and the satisfaction in craftsmanship. 
Some get more joy out of one of these and others out of the other one, 
but the two together go far to constitute the good life. The medical 
and other scientists who give their lives to make socially valuable 
discoveries, and then make these discoveries free to all, display the 
same drives in operation. We might well try to make these the major 
motives of our young people, as even blundering Russia has to a con- 
siderable degree succeeded in doing. 

Supplementary motives, such as pleasure in working along the 
lines of one’s personal bent and delight (sometimes abnormally de- 
veloped) in appreciation by one’s patrons and co-workers, should re- 
ceive secondary emphasis in our training of our pupils. 

But suppose, you say, that collectivism should not develop, after 
all. Very well! Would the dominance of the motives suggested here 
make desirable citizens and happy persons in an individualist soci- 
ety? Or would it be better to have every fellow for himself first 
and for others only when it costs him nothing, for material gratifica- 
tions first and for spiritual fulfilment only when the senses have been 
sated? 

What, then, can teachers of English do to cultivate such social at- 
titudes and intellectual tastes? 

One simple reform would be to stop holding up success in future 
commercial and professional competition as motivation for the study 
of composition and grammar. Not that such a motivation often suc- 
ceeds, but that the implication of the desirability or inevitability of 
future self-aggrandizing competition is only too effective. 

Secondly, we might reduce our approbation of brilliant perform- 
ance and individual acquisition of information, and increase our 
praise of contribution to the group stock of information or to social 
undertakings of the class. We should, thus, reinforce the athletic 
field’s preference for team play over playing to the grandstand. 

In our class study of literature, more biography, especially of 
great social benefactors, may well be introduced. (It need not be 
handled didactically; in fact, it is more effective when allowed to 
speak for itself.) Beyond this, thought-compelling plays and novels 
should be offered, up to the limit of the pupils’ maturity. And until 
our colleagues in other departments recognize their obligation to do 
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so, we should stimulate the reading of non-fiction informational 
books which may help to arouse and strengthen a variety of intel- 
lectual interests. 

Intentional indoctrination is a questionable practice, for there is 
always the possibility that we may be wrong; and inculcation of atti- 
tudes which a large part of our patrons positively disapprove is 
wrong, as well as impolitic. But we should certainly see to it that the 
indoctrination inseparable from our methods of instruction and 
choice of subject matter shall lead toward, rather than away from, 
altruism, ambition for achievement, and perception of all the more 
enduring, non-material satisfactions of leisure. 


Word has come indirectly of the death during the summer of 
E. L. Miller, assistant superintendent of the Detroit public schools 
and past-president of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. He had been in uncertain health for a year. 

“Ed” Miller, as so many affectionately called him, was a key man 
in the founding of the National Council of Teachers of English. As 
chairman of the English Round Table of the N.E.A., he appointed 
the committee which arranged for the organization of the National 
Council. He continued his activities in the National Council and 
served as our president in 1918. Even last Thanksgiving, with the 
efficient help of M. E. Shattuck, he directed the work of the local 
committee which made our second Detroit meeting run the most 
smoothly of all our twenty-two annual conventions. At that time, 
overwork brought on an attack which kept him away from most of 
the sessions. 

Through many years of administrative work Mr. Miller never 
lost his interest in the subject he first taught. Several successful 
textbooks, especially in English and American literature, served as 
one outlet for this interest. In addition, our friend frequently served 
the cause of English in administrative council—for example, ad- 
vancing the standards for libraries in the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

We shall miss him. We shall miss his slow-spoken witticisms. 
We shall miss his sound advice. We shall miss his influence in ad- 
ministrative circles. We shall miss the man. 


E. L. Miller 














































NEWS AND NOTES 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATION- 
AL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C., November 29 and 30, 
December 1, 1934 


PROGRAM! 
Thursday, November 29 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:30 P.M. 
OPENING SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 

Presiding, Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University 
Address of Welcome: Dr, Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools 

Washington, D.C. 
Teachers and the New Deal—A representative of the present national ad- 

ministration 
Address—Tentatively promised by the Commissioner of Education 
President’s Address: English: Its Domestic and Foreign Policies—Oscar 

James Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Friday, November 30 
GENERAL SESSION, 9:30 A.M. 

The Relation of Speech to English: Suggestions for Extended Co-opera- 
tion—J. M. O’Neill, University of Michigan 

Measuring the Appreciation of Literature—R. C. Pooley, University of 
Wisconsin 

New Experiments in the English Curriculum—Mark Neville and Ben 
Wells, John Burroughs School, St. Louis County, Missouri 

English and the Ideals of Progressive Education—Willard W. Beatty, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York 


SPECIAL LUNCHEON MEETINGS, 12:00 M.-1:45 P.M. 
Departmental Organization Committee 
Chairman: C. C. Hanna, High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


* Incomplete. 
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The English Teacher in a Progressive School More Than an English 
Teacher—Wilfred M. Akin, Director, John Burroughs School, St. Louis 

An Academic Scrap Heap—Lou L. La Brant, Assistant Professor, Ohio 
State University 


International Relations Committee 

Chairman: Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines 

Panel Discussion: How Can the English Teacher Promote Education for 
International Understanding and Good Will in the World-Crisis? 

The Panel: Stella S. Center, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City; David H. Corkran, North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University; H. D. Roberts, 
Leland Stanford University; George J. Lansberry 


Committee on College Reading and College Teachers 
Chairman: Roscoe E. Parker, University of Tennessee 
What College Students Read: A Report—Atwood H. Townsend, New 
York University 
Discussion 


CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS, 2:00 P.M. 
Children’s Books and Magazines 


Steering Committee: Eloise Ramsey, Teachers College, Detroit, Chair- 
man; Edith Thomas, University of Michigan; Ruth Bristol 


Creative Writing 

Steering Committee: Alma Paschall, Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
Chairman; Luella B. Cook, Central High School, Minneapolis; C. C. 
Certain, Editor, Elementary English Review, Detroit 

Original Observations by School Children—Luella B. Cook 

Vachel Lindsay, A Creative Teacher—C. C. Certain 

Discussion led by the Chairman on the subject: Adventures into the 
Realm of the Unpredictable 





Current Language Problems in the United States 
Steering Committee: Cabell Greet, Editor of American Speech, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, Chairman; J. C. Tressler, Richmond 
Hill High School, New York; Albert H. Marckwardt, University of 
Michigan 
The Psychology of Learning with Reference to the Acquisition of Lan- 
guage—Kurt Koffka, Smith College 
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The Oral English Section of the New York State Syllabus—Helene Willey 
Hartley, Teachers College, Syracuse University 

The High School Teacher and the Standard of Usage—Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, University of Michigan 


School Journalism 


Steering Committee: Joseph M. Murphy, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, Chairman; Rowena Harvey, South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Charles Troxell, Philadelphia 

Good Writing—The Basis of All Newspaper Work—William Hard, Wash- 
ington Political Correspondent and Broadcaster 

School Publications as a Means of Strengthening Public Relations—Bel- 
mont M. Farley, Assistant Director of the Division of Publications, 
Natural Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

Teaching Intelligent Reading of the Newspapers in a Course of Journal- 
ism—Arthur S. Flemming, Executive Director, United States Society, 
Washington, D.C. 

What States and Cities Are Doing on Courses of Study in Journalism— 
Lambert Greenawalt, Adviser, York High Weekly, York, Pennsylvania 


Literature 


Steering Committee: Isabel Wilson, Lincoln School, Akron, Ohio; Thom- 
as R. Cook; Harry W. Simon, New College, Columbia University 
Teaching the Modern Short Story To Meet a Demand in the Changing 
Social Order—Thomas R. Cook, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 

The Supplementary Reading of English under the Fieldston Plan—Elbert 
Lenrow, The Fieldston School, New York City 

Creative Expression and Suppressed Personalities—Alain Locke, Howard 
University 

World-Literature in the High School, Benjamin J. R. Stolper, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, New York 


Radio—Its Relation to English Teaching 


Chairman: Max J. Herzberg, Weequahie High School, Newark 

Secretary: Josephine Dewall, Monessen High School, Monessen, Penn- 
sylvania 

Broadcasts of a Literary Content—Helen Johnson, Broadcasting Direc- 
tor, American School of the Air, Columbus 

Authors on the Air—Thomas L. Stix, Radio Counselor 
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What English Teachers Should Know about the Broadcasting Situation 
in the United States—Tracy F. Taylor, Secretary and Research Direc- 
tor, National Committee on Education by Radio 

Discussion of Tentative Draft of ‘““A Unit in Radio Appreciation” pre- 
pared by the Radio Committee of the National Council 


Speech and Oral English 


Chairman: J. M. O’Neill, University of Michigan 

The Place of English in the Preparation of Teachers of Speech—Everett 
Lee Hunt, Swarthmore College 

The Place of Speech in the Preparation of Teachers of English—Frank M. 
Rarig, University of Minnesota 

Shall Speech Be Taught Directly or Indirectly?—Gladys Borchers, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 


Problems of Teachers College English 


Steering Committee: C. R. Rounds, Teachers College, Trenton, Chair- 
man; George C. Teter, State Teachers College, Milwaukee; Albert 
Shipp Pegues, New York University 

General Topic: The Approach to Literature 

Through the Children’s Theater—Beverly F. Freitag, East School, Stone- 
ham, Massachusetts 

To the Old through the New—Marion Emory, State Normal School, 
Glassboro, New Jersey 

Through Knowing How to Read—Robert E. Rogers, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

General Discussion—Devices: When Are They of God? When of the 
Devil? 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. 
ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:30 P.M. 


Toastmaster: Stephen E. Kramer, First Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington 

Speakers: The Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., Fordham University; 
Thomas J. Gosling, Director, Junior Red Cross; Allan Abbott of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Marjorie Nicholson, Dean, 

Smith College 
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Saturday, December 1 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS, 9:30 A.M. 


Elementary School 


Steering Committee: Maude McBroom, State University of Iowa; Helen 
MacKintosh, Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Grand Rapids; Emmett 
Betts, Leonard School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

General Topic: Traditions in the Elementary Language Arts Which Have 
Been Intelligently Reappraised during Our Time of Social Crisis 
Why the Reappraisal?—Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 

Education, Washington, D.C. 
Reappraisal with Reference to Content in Language—I. Jewell Simp- 
son, Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore 
Reappraisal with Analysis of Reading Disabilities: A Demonstration 
and Discussion—E. A. Betts, Reading Clinic, Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Round Table Discussion, the three speakers, the Steering Committee, and 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Ruth Moscrip, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota 
Discussion will be guided toward the solution of the following prob- 

lems: 
Are the present innovations in the elementary language arts desirable? 
What are the chief problems in connection with the achievement of the 
desirable changes? 


Junior High School 


Chairman: Menetta E. Koenig, Garrison Junior High School, Baltimore 

Secretary: Eliza F. Hoskins, West Side High School, Little Rock 

Creative Supervision—Stella S. Center, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City 

Are There Minimum Essentials in English?—Annette Mann, Southern 
High School, Baltimore 

Silent Reading—Gladys L. Persons, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City 

Critical Estimate of the Approach to the Study of Poetry—John G. 
Koontz, Garfield Junior High, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Character Education in the Teaching of English—Alice J. Du Breuil, 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 

Literature—A Background for Our American Democracy—Roland A. 

Welch, Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit 
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Senior High School 


Steering Committee: Imelda Stanton, Central High School, Memphis, 
Chairman; Nancy G. Coryell, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn; 
Harold A. Anderson, University High School, Chicago 

The General Importance of “Purpose” in the Process of Learning—Roy 
Ivan Johnson, Stephens College 

Reading for Enjoyment—Elizabeth Le May, John Marshall High School, 
Rochester 

Tradition and Innovation in the Senior High English Curriculum—Rollo 
L. Lyman, University of Chicago 

English for the Gifted—Helen Louise Cohen, Washington Irving High 
School, New York City 

Training the High School Teacher of English To Meet the Demands of the 
Age—Charles S. Pendleton, George Peabody College for Teachers 


College 

Steering Committee: Roscoe E. Parker, University of Tennessee, Chair 
man; Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins University, Secretary; W. F. 
Bryan, Northwestern University 

A Social Interpretation of the American Short Story—N. Bryllion Fagin 
Johns Hopkins University 

Regionalism in College English Courses: A Study in Orientation 
Donald Davidson, Vanderbilt University 

Twenty-five Years of Trying To Teach English—Franklyn B. Snyder, 
Northwestern University 





LUNCHEON AND GENERAL SESSION, 1:00 P.M. 

National Socialist Youth in Germany—Dr. Esther Brunauer, /nterna- 
| tional Relations Secretary, American Association of University Women 
The Enrichment of Literature through Music: With Musical IIlustra- 

tions—Anne E. Pierce, Head of Department of Music, University Ex- 
perimental Schools, State University of Iowa, and Miss Ruth Moscrip, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Can Poetry Be Taught?—Robert Frost 
REGISTRATION FEE 
Every person attending the convention, whether a Council member or 
not, will be asked to pay a registration fee of fifty cents. 


Hote. 


Because the hotel accommodations in Washington are subject to un- 
predictable heavy demands, it is well to make reservations at the May- 
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flower immediately. Single rooms, $3.50 to $5.00. Double rooms, $5.50 to 
$9.00. Cheaper quarters may be obtained at smaller hotels in the same 
part of the city, and taxi rates are very low. 


RAILROADS 

The railroads have granted us a rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip on the certificate plan. 

If there is no open rate lower than this, buy a ticket to Washington and 
insist upon a certificate (not just a receipt) on account of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English Convention. No refund of fare will be made be- 
cause of failure to obtain a proper certificate when purchasing the going 
ticket. Unless you have previously purchased your ticket, arrive half an 
hour early for your train, to give the agent time to look the matter up. If 
your agent has no certificates, he will tell you the nearest station that has; 
buy a local ticket to that station, and there buy your ticket to Washing- 
ton and obtain a certificate. 

If there is a round-trip rate of less than one and one-third fare from 
your station to Washington, take advantage of it. If you do not pay less 
than one fare for the round trip, we can count your ticket if necessary to 
make up our registration. 





FORSYTE SAGA POPULAR WITH COLLEGE STUDENTS 


A preliminary report of an investigation of undergraduates’ reading, 
made public by Professor Atwood H. Townsend, of New York University, 
reveals that John Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga is the book most frequently 
mentioned on lists of favorite books from 1,003 students in 44 colleges. In 
this study, made for the Committee on College Reading of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, it appeared that other books widely read 
by undergraduates are, in the order of their popularity, Hardy’s Return of 
the Native, Buck’s The Good Earth, Lewis’ Arrowsmith, Douglas’ The Mag- 
nificent Obsession, Lewis’ Main Street, Hudson’s Green Mansions, Maugh- 
am’s Of Human Bondage, Allen’s Anthony Adverse, and Wilder’s The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

After reporting the votes cast for a list of one hundred titles, drawn 
from the classics, nineteenth- and twentieth-century English literature, 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Continental literature, and nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century American literature, Professor Townsend observed 
that 33 books appeared on both this list and another showing the hundred 
books most frequently mentioned on 55 college reading-lists. On the 
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other hand, the college lists emphasize British writers, while the students 
are more interested in American authors. Moreover, while the college lists 
emphasize nineteenth-century literature, the students in general prefer 
the twentieth-century literature. 

Professor Townsend announces that the compilation of several thou- 
sand additional students’ lists is now in progress, and that the final report 
of the investigation will be made at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The revised edition of Good Reading, now 
in preparation, which will be published by the National Council for the 
guidance of college students and adult readers, will be based upon the 
findings of this investigation. 





BOOK WEEK POSTERS 

“Ride the Book Trail to Knowledge and Adventure’ is the slogan which 
will be used on the 1934 Book Week poster and will serve as the theme of 
book displays and school projects, November 11-17. This will be the 
sixteenth national observance of the Week. 

A striking new poster in color will be ready for distribution in Sep- 
tember, with a leaflet of suggestions for school observance. A fee of 
twenty-five cents should accompany teachers’ requests for the 1934 
poster and booklet. Address National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THE BEST SELLERS! 
July 16 to August 13 
FICTION 
1. So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. July 24. (Scrib.) $2.50. 
2. Lamb in His Bosom, by Caroline Miller. September 1, 1933. (Harp.) 


$2.50. 
3. Holy Deadlock, by A. P. Herbert. August 1. (D. D.) $2.50. 
4. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. June 26, 1933. (F. & R.) $3.00. 
5. Good-Bye, Mr. Chips! by James Hilton. June 8. (L. B.) $1.25. 
6. The Crooked Lane, by Frances Noyes Hart. August 8. (D. D.) 
$2.50. 


* Reprinted, by permission from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Company’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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7. I, Claudius, by Robert Graves. June 4. (S. & H.) $3.00. 

8. The Talking Sparrow Murders, by Darwin Teilhet. July 18. (Mor- 
row) $2.00. 

9. Years Are So Long, by Josephine Lawrence. July 2. (Stokes) $2.50. 

10. Rivers Glide On, by A. Hamilton Gibbs. July 12. (L. B.) $2.00. 


GENERAL 

1. Stars Fell on Alabama, by Carl Carmer. June 26. (F. & R.) $3.00. 

2. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking) 
$2.75. 

3. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. (Whit- 
tlesey) $1.50 

4. American Song, by Paul Engle. July 25. (D. D.) $1.75. 

5. New Careers for Youth, by Walter B. Pitkin. June 28. (S. & S.) 
$1.50. 

6. Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky. March 22. (S. & S.) $3.75. 

7. English Journey, by J. B. Priestley. August 10. (Harp.) $3.00. 

8. Hitler over Europe, by Ernst Henri. July 11. (S. & S.) $1.90. 

9. You Must Relax, by Edmund Jacobson. April 16. (Whittlesey) 
$1.50. 

10. A Conquest of Tibet, by Sven Hedin. July 16. (Dut.) $5.00. 


THE PERIODICALS 
PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The astonishing report of the Carnegie Foundation study called “A 
Study of the Relation of Secondary and Higher Education,” and more 
commonly known as the Pennsylvania Study, is summarized by John R. 
Tunis in Scribner’s for September, 1934. The investigation follows the 
famous Carnegie report on athletics in the colleges which, according to 
Mr. Tunis, was universally approved—and ignored. 

The Pennsylvania Study, lasting over a period of six years, began in 
1928 with the testing of 27,000 Seniors in Pennsylvania high schools, and 
followed their college careers in the succeeding four years. The tests were 
the so-called ‘“‘new-type tests,’’ covering the following fields: English lan- 
guage and literature, mathematics, general culture, general science, for- 
eign literature, the fine arts, and history and the social studies. All stu- 
dents were given intelligence tests. The questions represented ‘‘2,800 sep- 
arate opportunities skilfully distributed so as to represent all parts of the 
various fields of knowledge in which from childhood the student had been 
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working. To acquire the knowledge he must have studied, repeated, and 
thought about it until it means something to him, and will ‘flow’ for him, 
that is, will occur to him spontaneously as he needs it.”’ 

Although there was a small average gain over the period tested, there 
was a large number of stationary scores and positive losses. One-fourth of 
the college population, Seniors, achieved scores lower than 30 per cent of 
the high-school Seniors. Gains in such crucial matters as vocabulary were 
slight: the average college Senior recognized only 62 words out of a hun- 
dred, as compared with 55 which he could recognize two years earlier. In 
a group of six colleges which gave the tests to all their undergfaduates, 
there was no gain over the four years, and in some subjects, notably spell- 
ing and English literature, the Senior average was less than the Sopho- 
more average. Except in engineering and mathematics, prospective teach- 
ers scored much lower than students not expecting to be teachers. 
Thirty of 69 students of education made lower scores in their Senior 
year than they had made when Sophomores. The average intelligence 
rating of seniors in four typical high schools was higher than that of all 
Sophomore students in college who were majoring in education. So far as 
the results of the test on general culture were concerned, 14 per cent of the 
Senior girls in high school were superior in the fine arts to 45 per cent of 
the Senior women in college, while 26 per cent of the boys in the Senior 
year of high school were superior in science to 32 per cent of the college 
Seniors, men who received their highest scores in science. 

Less than 15 per cent of the students in the school of business were over 
the state-wide average, and business students were among those making 
the lowest average gains over a two-year period. Although one small col- 
lege, Haverford, led the entire list of colleges and universities, other small 
colleges were near the bottom. 

Mr. Tunis’ article presents many more data of interest which it will be 
impossible to summarize here. Responsibility for the deplorable condi- 
tions described is attributed by the study to the credit system, by which 
one takes a certain number of courses and becomes automatically entitled 
to a degree. The findings show that many students who take degrees 
from Pennsylvania colleges should never have been admitted as Fresh- 
men. One-third of all graduates could easily be surpassed by pupils in 
high school. 





Besides the investigation of Professor Townsend’s committee referred 
to in the News and Notes section of this issue, significant studies of the 
reading habits and preferences of high-school and college graduates are 
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being reported in the educational literature. The June, 1934, issue of the 
English Leaflet contains the report of a study of “Reading Tastes and 
Habits of Graduates,’ by Charles A. Cockayne. A questionnaire was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Reading of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English, and submitted to graduates of Dartmouth College, 
Smith College, and the Hartford Public High School. The questions con- 
cerned such topics as the use of the dictionary, the use of public libraries, 
systematic versus random reading, books and authors reread, how college 
or high school helped to develop interest in reading, what helped most to 
make readers, aversions, and favorite authors. 

It is interesting to note that the average amount of time spent daily in 
reading was: for the Dartmouth men, 2 hours and 50 minutes; for the 
Hartford High graduates, 2 hours and 31 minutes; and for the Smith 
women, 2 hours and 22 minutes. Except in the case of the Dartmouth 
alumni, who divided their time equally between business and pleasure 
reading, reading for pleasure far exceeded reading for business. In all 
cases the time is approximately evenly divided between books and peri- 
odicals. The data reveal the rather startling fact that the Hartford High 
School graduates make much more use of the dictionary than either of the 
other groups of alumni. Random reading was predominant in all groups. 
So far as the number and range of books reread is concerned, however, 
both of the college groups far exceeded the high-school group. The pre- 
vailing judgment of all groups was that high school and college helped 
little or nothing in the development of reading interests, although the in- 
fluence of inspiring teachers was favorably reported. All groups reported 
a greater need for improved comprehension than increased speed. 


An investigation of a somewhat different character is described in 
School and Society for July 14, 1934, by Professor Elden Hunter, of Wis- 
consin State Teachers College in Milwaukee. The questionnaire con- 
tained a matching test consisting of 35 names mentioned prominently in 
the current news, with 37 possible descriptions, and the following ques- 
tions: ‘If you could read only five magazines a month, which would you 
choose? What person in the world would you like to meet most? Who is 
the greatest man that ever lived? Who is the greatest woman that ever 
lived? Could you write a paper on the Roosevelt recovery program with- 
out consulting references?”’ 

On the matching test, the average scores were as follows: Freshmen, 
11; Sophomores, 17.1; Juniors, 16.5; and Seniors, 15.8. Answers to the 
questions revealed that the “all-college’’ big-ten magazines were: The 
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Literary Digest, Atlantic Monthly, Readers Digest, Time, Harper's, Amer- 
ican, National Geographic, Saturday Evening Post, Nation, and Liberty, in 
the order of popularity. All four classes thought Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was the man they would like most to meet. A majority thought that Jane 
Addams was the greatest woman that ever lived, and Abraham Lincoln 
the greatest man (though Jesus would have been selected by a vast ma- 
jority if it had been understood he was included in the selection). No edu- 
cators were mentioned, even John Dewey receiving no votes, although one 
student reported “my father” as the greatest man that ever lived. The 
investigator observes that our colleges are not especially successful in 
stimulating students to read and study current history and trends. 


Edward A. Filene’s stimulating address before the Department of 
Superintendence in Cleveland has been reprinted in the Baltimore Bulle- 
tin of Education for March and May, 1934. Mr. Filene, who discussed the 
topic “Education in This New Age,”’ deplored the fact that modern civili- 
zation has made so little progress in the field of human relations as com- 
pared to the advances made in the field of science and technology. He at- 
tributed political corruption and lack of vision in the economic world not 
to depravity but to ignorance or the limitations of the education enjoyed 
by political and economic leaders. Americans, according to the speaker, 
are afflicted with the tragic tendency to exchange an older order for a new 
and better one only when the former has been completely wrecked. Mr. 
Filene expressed confidence in the evidences of an experimental and scien- 
tific attitude on the part of the national administration. ‘At last, how- 
ever,” asserted Mr. Filene, ‘“‘we have the beginnings of an ordered society 
in this machine age. By fact finding we have discovered that it did have 
a human purpose after all. The function of business, we have discovered, 
is to get goods to people—not merely to offer goods for sale, but to enable 
them actually to buy. This, of course, will necessitate a plan..... ’ 

The speaker predicted that in this new era of social experimentation 
education would be effective because it would be dealing not in worn-out 
axioms or utopian dreams but in actualities. 





“Intercollegiate Convention Debating.”’ By Milton Dickens. Quarter- 
ly Journal of Speech, February, 1934. A radical and promising departure 
from the traditional type of intercollegiate debating was recently under- 
taken by a committee of the New York Debate Coaches conference, 
which terminated in a two-day student convention on New York State 
problems, held at Syracuse University, April 28 and 29, 1933. At this con- 
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vention one hundred sixty delegates representing eighteen colleges and 
universities came together to discuss four problems suggested by Governor 
Lehman of New York: (1) unemployment insurance, (2) county govern- 
ment reform, (3) state liquor control, and (4) state aid to localities for 
public education. 

The list of topics was sent to participants some two months before the 
convention date. Each coach then set several of his debaters to work on 
each of the topics, with the understanding that they were to acquire a 
general background of knowledge on the subject with a view to extem- 
poraneous discussion and the development of a definite proposal for the 
solution of each of the problems they were studying. The topics were so 
worded that students were encouraged not to defend one position or refute 
another but to discover the best solution for the problem. After a general 
session at which officers were elected the group split itself into four com- 
mittees, among which the coaches circulated without taking active part in 
the discussion. One of the chief weaknesses revealed was the lack of 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure and the difficulty in arriving at 
suitable compromises. Students found they had to learn not to antagonize 
opponents by direct opposition but to seek a shift of opinion on the part 
of the opposing debaters themselves. 

After the evening banquet many of the delegates continued work until 
late at night in spite of the fact that they were not proceeding under the 
stimulus of the judges’ decision. At the following morning discussion was 
limited to approximately one hour on each of the four fields. Enthusiasm 
was so great that plans were laid for a second convention during the com- 
ing year. 

Some of the benefits derived from convention debating are: (1) it pro- 
vides a sounder attitude during the advance research; (2) it makes for 
honesty of convictions defended; (3) it discourages the use of ‘‘canned”’ 
speeches; (4) there is no audience problem; (5) there is no problem of 
judges; (6) it provides training in parliamentary procedure and chairman- 
ship; (7) coaches are able to train many more debaters than in an ordinary 
contest. 


A new magazine to which young people, particularly boys, are invited 
to contribute, is Te Guildsman, the official magazine of the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, the first number of which appeared in April, 1934. 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
written the foreword, and there are articles dealing with the history of 
travel and of trade, as well as the technical aspects of coach building. 
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THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


An amusing old literary feud seems to have been revived by the appear- 
ance of Malcolm Cowley’s history of the younger generation of writers, 
Exile’s Return. Ernest Boyd, writing in his revamped American S pectator, 
directs a slashing attack at the “‘well lost generation,” (@ Ja Gertrude 
Stein), and charges that his own burlesque, published ten years ago under 
the title, ‘““Aesthete: Model 1924,” against which Cowley fulminated in 
his recent book, was corroborated by Cowley himself. Boyd’s caricature 
represented the “exile” as “‘a cafe brawler, completely humorless, ob- 
sessed by whatever happened to be the latest coterie fad in Paris, and 
given to making up for his deficiencies in learning and experience and 
imagination by the excessive use of his fists and constant libations of syn- 
thetic gin.”’ Piqued by Cowley’s ridicule in the Return, Boyd seizes upon 
Cowley’s frank confessions to utter a derisive “I told you so!” 


Verne Dyson tells of the ancient Chinese attitude toward fiction, in the 
September, 1934, number of the Literary World, under the title, “Chinese 
Fiction and the English Translations.’’ He points out that the arrange- 
ment of the whole body of literature under the four headings of the classics, 
history, philosophical works, and belles-lettres, made in the T’ang dynasty 
(A.D. 618-906) and followed with little deviation down to the twentieth 
century, provided no place for fiction. Novel-writing was regarded as be- 
neath the dignity of a gentleman. 

This hostility to imaginative composition had been delayed, however, 
particularly in the Middle Flowery Land, where poetry was honored as 
early as 1500 B.c. Moreover, in the latter half of the Chou dynasty (1122- 
255 B.C.) crude tales were apparently popular, and a century or two later 
there were records of about 15 fabulists and the titles of 1,380 of their 
works. Recent discoveries have brought to light other early imaginative 
works. One of the ‘Bamboo Books,” Mu T’ien Tzu Chuan, is obviously a 
fictional account of Mu Wang’s military expeditions. Mu was a contem- 
porary of David and Solomon. 


Frank H. Simonds, author of a recent survey of international affairs 
in Europe, Can Europe Keep the Peace?, foresees in the April, 1934, issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly, a repetition of the momentous events which 
transpired shortly before the Franco-Prussian War. He believes that un- 
less France wages a war of prevention against Germany in the present 
year it will be necessary for all the great powers of Europe to wage a war 
of self-preservation against Germany a few years hence. “While actual 
conflict may be postponed, Europe’s peace must henceforth be as troubled 
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as in the years 1905-1914, when the World War was in the making.”’ Mr. 
Simonds adds that France has the military means for such a war, but that 
the war must come soon if it is to be successful. 

In the Virginia Quarterly Review of the same month Calvin B. Hoover 
reveals a similar apprehension concerning Franco-German relations. He 
believes, however, that France will probably allow Germany to absorb 
Austria without war and that the German hegemony predicted by Mr. 
Simonds will, in all likelihood, be realized in Europe. Mr. Hoover inclines 
to the belief, however, that in the event of the establishment of a Mittel- 
europa Hitler would be content to allow the status guo in Western Europe 
to remain undisturbed. 


Sean O’Faolain, Irish author of the much discussed A Nest of Simple 
Folk, makes in the April, 1934, issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review a 
plea for a new type of novel. Modern fiction, in his opinion, derives from 
Dickens and Thackeray, both of whom contended that character is inter- 
esting for its own sake. Since vital character is becoming rarer and rarer, 
vital literature as a result is also waning. O’Faolain prefers such a novel 
as Tristram Shandy or Wuthering Heights chiefly because it reveals the 
spiritual idea of character as opposed to the literal or physical or material; 
it reveals the essential as opposed to the accidental, the invisible device as 
opposed to the obvious. 

“One wishes,” says O’Faolain, ‘‘that literature could learn again from 
Greek tragedy and dispense with character altogether . . . . for all differ- 
entiation drops away at moments of high tragedy, and Hamlet and Laer- 
tes are indistinguishable in the moments of their death.” In the too mi- 
nute dissection of character in the modern novel, there isa movement away 
from dignity, and the significance of tragedy recedes with the increased 
preoccupation with the personalities in the tragedy. Mr. O’Faolain ob- 
jects to the analysis of character, at least to the extent which it is prac- 
ticed in literature, on the ground that this is a breaking down process and 
the disunification of the soul. He pleads for fiction “with a greater sense 
of the poetry of life.’’ 


Disillusioning to the many in the educational field who were delighted 
when Frances Perkins was appointed Secretary of Labor is Marguerite 
Young’s blasting denunciation of this “liberal politician” in the August 
Mercury. A large part of the article is a rhetorical attack upon the 
Secretary’s vacillating liberalism, but certain concrete charges remain 
after the abracadabra has been sifted out. First is the cool and allegedly 
unsympathetic reception given by Miss Perkins to the delegation of the 
Needle Trades Workers’ Industrial Union, which had come to complain 
about terrorism ascribed to the A.F. of L. union and the Joint Council of 
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the employers, and about the antagonistic attitude of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Edward F. McGrady. Second is Miss Perkins’ failure to 
protect the striking lettuce pickers in Imperial Valley, California (who 
are demanding a wage level of 35 cents an hour and clean water instead 
of ditch poison to drink) against terrorist tactics, and her appointment of 
General Pelham D. Glassford, a member of the employing group, as a 
mediator in the controversy. Third is Miss Perkins’ sponsorship of the 
Wagner-Lewis unemployment insurance bill, which promises nothing to 
workers now unemployed and a maximum of ten weeks per year to the 
employed. 


Harold Nicolson, biographer of Tennyson, Byron, Curzon, and others 
reveals in the Saturday Review of Literature for May 26, 1934, his dis- 
covery of certain documents which throw new light, not only on the char- 
acter of Byron, but on the circumstances of his departure from England. 
“To have divulged this information,” declares Mr. Nicolson, ‘‘would have 
created a sensation and destroyed for many romantic people the picture 
they had formed of Byron’s character. This new information does not ap- 
pear in the Byron biography. This new information is omitted from the 
Byron biography on the principle that if a biographer discovers material 
so sensational and shocking that it will disturb not only the average reader, 
but the whole proportions of his own work, then he is justified in suppress- 
ing the actual facts. He is not justified, however, in suppressing the con- 
clusions which he himself draws from those facts and he must alter his por- 
trait so that it conforms to those facts.”’ 

In this article, which is called “How I Write Biography,’’ Mr. Nicolson 
describes his procedure in considerable detail, from the original choice of 
subject to the point at which the biographer starts to write. Valuable sug- 
gestions to the novice in the field of biography touching the subject of pre- 
liminary reading, original research, relations with the dependence of the 
subject, and visits to the localities identified with the subject are offered 
for the benefit of the novice in the field of biography. 

Mr. Nicolson disclaims any rigid philosophy of life, but defines a re- 
current thesis in his biographical work in the following way: “Human 
error is a constant, and not an incidental, factor in history. Everybody is 
an ass sometimes, and most people are asses all the time. Human will power 
is an intermittent factor, and history has been made more frequently at 
moments when people had no idea what they wanted than at those rarer 
moments when some individual wanted something definite. We are all 
straws upon the stream: yet if one observes those straws they do not all 
behave in exactly the same manner.” 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

GRANVILLE Hicks—assistant ; ofessor of English at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; formerly instructor in English at Smith College; 
literary editor of the Vew Masses; contributor to the Nation and the New 
Republic, the American Mercury and the Forum; author of The Great 
Tradition: An Interpretation of American Literature since the Civil War; 
a member of the John Read Club of New York and other left-wing organi- 
zations. 

Ezra Pounp—a distinguished American poet, with a strong interest 
in economics; author of Personae, Thirty Cantos, a volume of collected 
essays, the A BC of Economics by Faber, of London; the A BC of Reading, 
the basic point of view of which is set forth in Mr. Pound’s article in this 
issue; Cantos XXXI to XLI, to appear this fall (Farrar and Rinehart); 
born Hailey, Idaho, present residence, Rapallo, Italy. 

Epwin G. FLEmMMING—Ph.D.; consulting psychologist, New York 
City; formerly associate professor of psychology at the College of William 
and Mary; contributor to the American Journal of Psychology; Journal 
of General Psychology, and other psychological reviews; Science, Journal 
of Educational Sociology, School and Society, and the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech Education; member of the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists and a Fellow of American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

CecILE WHITE FLEMMING—director of the Division of Individual 
Development and Guidance, Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; formerly instructor in psychology and director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research of Indiana University and state di- 
rector of educational measurements in Wisconsin; co-author of Pupil Ad- 
justment in the Modern School and Education for Constructive Social Influ- 
ence; member of the Educational Research Association. 

Jutta F. BRowNn—teacher of high-school English in Augusta, Maine; 
graduate student at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

ARTHUR STENIUS—Ph.B., University of Notre Dame; head of the de- 
partment of speech at Detroit Western High School; author of numerous 
one-act plays for high-school students. 

RACHEL L, DitHripGE—B.S. in Ed. and M.A., New York University; 
teacher of speech in Richmond Hill High School, New York City; con- 
tributor of verse to the English Journal, the Journal of Education, the 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, and other magazines. 


































































BOOKS 


ON READING SHAKESPEARE! 


To those of us who have all these years been hugging Trivia and More 
Trivia to our hearts, the appearance of Logan Pearsall Smith’s On Reading 
Shakespeare? is a pleasant fulfilment. Here is the same quiet elegance and 
tart sagacity of the earlier volumes. And in the realm of Shakespearean 
criticism the modest manner of Mr. Smith is a most welcome encounter. 

Mr. Smith is no scholar, in the orthodox sense, and he makes no bones 
about the matter. Nurtured on the profound insights of A. C. Bradley, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and George Brandes, he has only faint praise for those 
who, despite their truly shocking erudition, contribute nothing funda- 
mental to Shakespearean study. To Mr. Smith, Shakespeare is what he 
was to Coleridge, Hazlitt, and Lamb—one of the most intense emotional 
and intellectual experiences in our literary heritage. 

This is the burden of Mr. Smith’s brief and eloquent refrain: He loves 
Shakespeare for what he is. He needs no props for his understanding. He 
wants his reading unincumbered by notes. For what Bierce has called “a 
trickle of text in a meadow of commentary” he has a laudable and natural 
horror. Whatever is of perennial worth in Shakespeare requires no elabo- 
rate explication to the intelligent reader. Tracking allusions down to their 
primordial lair seems to Mr. Smith a futile and hollow pursuit, of interest 
only to the literary anthropologist. This form of drudgery has added little 
of value to the understanding of Shakespeare. The authenticity of dates 
and plays gives Mr. Smith little concern. The vexing problem of the son- 
nets with which Sam Butler and Oscar Wilde grappled and which Lord 
Alfred Douglas’ recent work claims to have solved irrefutably he prefers 
not to touch, whether from fear of contamination or from a subconscious 
shying-away from the unsavory is not clear. 

Thus Mr. Smith is seen to be utterly devoid of any of the dubious vir- 
tues of the Shakespearean critic of today. He is insensitive to the demands 
of historical scholarship. The minutiae which obsess the critical mind he 
disdains. The enigmas against which generations of critics have battered 


* Reprinted, by permission, from High Points (New York High Schools), March, 
1934. 
2 Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1933. $1.50. 
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their pallid brains do not move him to any degree. He admits their ex- 
istence; but, then, what of it? They do not bring him closer to Shake- 
speare. 

No summary of On Reading Shakespeare can possibly reproduce the 
Puckish humor, the mellow urbanity, and the solid, good sense that give 
this volume a savor rare in Shakespearean writing. With all its crotchets, it 
expresses a balanced, sensitive account of what the true amateur can find 
in Shakespeare. It pleads eloquently for the reading of Shakespeare, not 
with the eye of the literary anatomist, but with the loving and understand- 
ing heart of the true devotee. It is a reaffirmation, in these evil days of 
atomic research, of the ‘wholeness’ of Shakespeare. It is a rebuke to 
those who love footnotes more than their Shakespeare. Pearsall Smith’s 
bracing wit will do much to check the excesses of Shakespearean study and 
restore it to balance and sanity. 

When Mr. Stoll’s midwestern blasts against the essential greatness of 
Shakespeare have become mere sussurri, Logan Pearsall Smith’s voice 
will still ring true and clear to us. On Reading Shakespeare will take its 
place high among the very few books on Shakespeare that make Shake- 


speare seem a pleasure and an adventure. 
A. H. Lass 
MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL 
New York CIty 





GRAMMAR FOR SPEAKING AND WRITING 


The case for the direct teaching of the grammar of speech and writing 
has reached the stage where the student himself has become the prime 
witness for the defense. He cannot make an effective sentence, and wants 
todo so. Recent textbooks indicate one good result of all the controversy 
over grammar in the English course. The teacher has sat down, in Mark 
Hopkins fashion, on the end of a log with his puzzled student on the other, 
and sought to discover the source of his confusion. 

Mr. Kenneth Beal of the Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, gives us 
a number of evidences, in his new Grammar,’ that he has made such a 
friendly study of his pupils and their grammar needs. 

There is an intimacy of tone in the explanation of each small unit. The 
book is written to the pupil in direct clear statements, and uses simple 
vocabulary. Comparisons are introduced to aid the pupil’s initial under- 
standing of a part of speech. It is not only the choice of material that 

Grammar for Speaking and Writing. By Kenneth Beal. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1934. $1.40. 
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seems effective, but also the manner of presenting the analogy, and the 
author’s happy faculty of dropping the device as soon as the similarity has 
served to make the purpose of the new construction clear. 

Perhaps the most significant contributions Mr. Beal has made to stu- 
dents are the progress tests, practice exercises, and achievement tests at 
the end of each chapter. There are separate exercises for practice in recog- 
nition of each fundamental. Careful study of these exercises shows that 
each has been planned to help the pupil over a definite difficulty. Content 
is varied, instructive, and at pupil level. None of the common difficulties 
has been neglected. 

All of the persistent puzzlers in spelling, homonyms, and punctuation 
can be found, each with a simple memory trick for keeping it distinguished 
from its apparent twin. Probably we all use some of them, and have 
wished for others here presented. 

The complete scope of useful grammar facts included, clear style, care 
given to reference numbering, and the close correlation between teach- 
ing, assimilation, and test would make the book adaptable to any theory 
of direct teaching of functional grammar. In addition, the method of ex- 
planation and the author’s keen appreciation of the student’s viewpoint 
suit the subject to the pupil’s needs in most modern manner. 

If you desire to help your pupil to become a self-dependent architect of 
his sentence, here is a textbook to consider for a year of review or a two- 


year study course. 


Etma E. BouGHTON 
FOREMAN HiGH SCHOOL 


CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
A Backward Glance. Reminiscences by Edith Wharton. D. Appleton-Century. 


$3.00. 

Emotional novelist as she is, Mrs. Wharton writes, not only of her accomplishments, 
her emotions, and her development as a literary figure, but of her many friendships with 
important people and the parts they played in her life. Born into a New York family of 
wealth, position, and culture, she sees life from the vantage point of the very wealthy. 
She says: ‘“‘America—and indeed any civilization—can support, and needs, an idle 
cultured class.” Intellectually brilliant, she formed stimulating friendships, while her 
more intimate attachments were not deep. Her book is not only the story of her life but 
a history of an era and of a social class, and for those reasons is a valuable contribution 
to literature. 


Years Are So Long. By Josephine Laurence. Stokes. $2.50. 

A book which raises, and touches upon both sides of, the poignant question: ‘“‘What 
do children owe their parents?” No one can read of the experiences of aged Mr. and Mrs. 
Cooper unmoved. Every family will see in this dramatic story problems met in every 
home. This question has long been dealt with evasively but is being met frankly by a 
more practical and honest generation, upon whose shoulders too often are placed the 
burdens of dependent parents. 


And Quiet Flows the Don. Mikhall Sholokhov. Knopf. $3.00. 

The author is himself a Don Cossack whose experiences must have been very similar 
to those of his soldier hero, Gregor Melekhov. It is a fascinating human story, told with 
poise and vigor, giving an intimate picture of Russian peasants and their pathetic | 
tumultuous fate as they were swayed by czarist rule, war, and revolution. | 








Superstition Corner. By Sheila Kaye Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

A story of the tragedies brought about by the religious persecutions of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Interesting as a well-told story of an era. 

Post-Bag Diversions. By E. V. Lucas. Harper. $2.75. 

Mr. Lucas has published letters written to him by many important people during a 
period of thirty years. The list of writers includes many such men as Shaw and Gals- 
worthy, but, as personal passages have been omitted, it is not particularly rich in sub- 
stance and ideas. 


The Best Short Stories of 1934 and the Yearbook of the American Short Story. By 

Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

In his Introduction to this choice collection O’Brien presents his views of the changes 
in the short stories of the last twenty years and his methods and tests in selecting those 
which he considers the best. Recent authors he insists “embody in a free happy and 
vigorous way the life current of all that is new and promising and vigorous in American 
Society” and have a keen perception of psychological and imaginative qualities. He 
finds that the younger authors are no longer attracted by tabooed subjects unless they 
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are rich in other values. Stories of real distinction must meet the tests both of substance 
and of form. 


Short Stories, Scraps, and Shavings. By Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


This collection includes his famous “The Emperor and the Little Girl,” unpopular 
when it appeared because of its anti-war spirit, and the cynical “The Black Girl and 
Her Search for God,” which is cleverly illustrated by John Farleigh. There are a num- 
ber of short stories of more or less interest and of Shavian flaver but so complete as to 
make the title misleading. 


Good-Bye, Mr. Chips! By James Hilton. Little, Brown. $1.25. 

Mr. Chipping—‘‘Mr. Chips” to his boys—was a master in a small English school for 
sixty-three years, including the years of the World War. Not a great success at first, he 
developed a love and understanding for his boys, a loyalty to his school and country, a 
feeling for the subjects he taught, honor and wisdom mellowed by time and ripened into 
a delightful old age. The story is exquisitely told, is a beautiful character development, 
and is quite conducive to a softened, tender mood in the reader. 


The Ways of White Folks. By Langston Hughes. Knopf. $2.50. 

Hughes has had a large and varied acquaintance with both his own and the white 
race. His theme is the negro view of the relations between colored and whites. The 
stories have a tender, sympathetic quality that is very touching. Few people can read 
‘Father and Son” or “Poor Little Black Fellow’ unmoved. 


The Oppermanns. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.50. 


The Oppermanns are a Jewish merchant family living in Berlin, where the brothers 
are good citizens and owners of the thriving furniture business established by their 
father. One brother is a famous physician. ‘‘When Jewish blood spurts from the knife, 
then things go right again” suddenly plunges them into a world of cruelty and horror; 
| and their emotions, reactions, and experiences when subjected to mob terror are related 
in a dramatic moving manner. The whole is an impassioned protest by a Jewish author 
who has suffered under what he feels to be a reversion to savagery. 





English Journey. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. $3.00. 


In the autumn of 1933 Priestley set out for a ramble about England. He traveled 
mostly by motor coach, talking to fellow-passengers; visited slums and factories; 
walked through byways and poor streets, drank at pubs and ate at humble places fre- 
1 quented by working men and unemployed; in fact, went wherever he could to meet the 
working classes of his country, trying to get their thoughts and feelings. His matter-of- 
fact report of what England is like today is deeply moving. 


Man’s Fate. By André Malraux. Smith & Haas. $2.50. 


The author has lived an adventurous life in the Orient for many years. This story 
opens with the shuddering account of the emotions of a Chinese terrorist as, for political 
reasons, he plunges a dagger into the sleeping form of a man and takes valuable papers 
from his pockets. There follows a vivid moving account of civil war in China, written 
with an understanding of the physical and mental suffering of both individual and mob 
when subjected to the terror and horror of street fighting. Winner of the Goncourt 
Prize, 1933- 
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Three Plays. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Our money-mad, pleasure-crazed society is choking the imagination and the sensi- 
bility. Promoters and high financiers are fleecing inventors and driving laborers into 
radicalism. The depression, aided by human greed, is making bums by the thousand. 
Such uncomfortable ideas Dos Passos embodies in these plays, which are thoroughly un- 
conventional in stage technique and language. Sometimes sharp like a good knife, some- 
times abrasive like coarse carborundum. 


Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. By E. M. Forster. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

A warm, sympathetic portrait of a remarkable personality famed as a publicist for 
the League of Nations and as an outstanding Cambridge scholar in the field of political 
science, by a distinguished man of letters and an intimate friend of the subject. The 
story attains extraordinary objectivity and opens for us the areas of interest of a many- 
sided mind. 


Beyond the Street. By Edgar Calmer. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Done in the Grand Hotel manner, with a large New York high school as the center. 
The story moves swiftly and dramatically, although the action covers an entire school 
year. Certain well-known schoolroom types are ably depicted. Many of the really 
worth-while elements in school life are omitted, and much that is sordid and unusual 
included. 


Tourists Accomodated. By Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Harcourt, Brace. $0.75. 

Conversation at a sewing-bee drifted to the housing of tourists—a comparatively 
new venture to many Vermont people. From the tales and laughter evolved the sug- 
gestion that a play be made of these experiences. Actual incidents, pleasant and other- 
wise, were combined with the amusing qualities of the farming people themselves; the 
result is a natural, simply play, suitable for production with limited staging and rehears- 
ing facilities. 


The Sporting Gesture. By Thomas L. Stix. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 
A series of short stories, true and fictional, chosen to depict the spirit of sportsman- 
ship as exemplified in various sports. 


Rainbow’s End. By Ona M. Rounds. Overland-Outwest Publications, San 

Francisco. $2.00. 

The story of an episode of the World War, centering about four college boys who 
join the Rainbow Division and reluctantly participate in what is to them a tragic set- 
back for civilization. Miss Rounds recalls in this moving narrative the propaganda and 
bigotry, the horror and squalor, of the great conflict that set the world on fire. The 
story is told, with sincerity and restraint, from personal observation during the author’s 
service in France. 


Double Door. By Elizabeth McFadden. French. $1.50. 

A greedy and self-centered woman, last of a long line of wealthy ‘“‘bluebloods,”’ resents 
the marriage of her brother and ward to a commoner, an intelligent and charming young 
nurse. Her plot to ruin the bride, and the latter’s rescue from a horrible death, furnish 
the plot of this three-act play. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Carlyle and German Thought: 1819-1834. By Charles Frederick Harrold. “Yale 

Studies in English,’ No. 82. Yale University Press. $2.50. 

A scholarly analysis of the works of Carlyle in their relation to German thought, 
Professor Harrold traces the influence of such German writers as Goethe, Schiller, Nova- 
lis, Fichte, and Kant upon the thinking of Carlyle, particularly in his Sartor Resartus, 
his historical studies, and Heroes and Hero Worship. The study summarizes past re- 
search in the field and is amply documented. 


The Restoration Theatre. By Montague Summers. Macmillan. $3.75. 

Mr. Summers here presents the results of a lifetime of specialization in the play pro- 
duction of the period and clears up numerous problems suggested not only by the char- 
acter of the plays but by the stagecraft of the period, the behavior and character of the 
audience, costumes, announcements, advertisements, and systems of admittance. The 
volume is generously illustrated with prints portraying actors and scenes from the 
theater of the period. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies, Vol. XIII (1932). Edited for the English 
Association by Frederick S. Boas and Mary S. Serjeantson. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.75. 

The latest in a series of research digests in the field of English literature from the 
earliest times to the present, comprising scholarly reports in the major research journals 
and official publications of research societies in literature. 


Essays and Studies, Vol. XIX. By Members of the English Association. Col- 
lected by D. Nichol Smith. Oxford University Press. $2.75. 

The eight English studies in this recent collection are: ‘““The Personal Heresy in 
Criticism,” by C. S. Lewis; “George Herbert’s Latin Poems,” by Edmund Blunden; 
“Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana,’ by Arthur Sewell; “Izaak Walton’s Methods in Bi- 
ography,” by John Butt; “Some Dates in Coleridge’s Annus Mirabilis,” by E. K. 
Chambers; ‘‘The Lyric,” by M. R. Ridley; ‘‘Poetry and the Contemporary Theatre,” 
by Gordon Bottomley; and “English Names and Old English Heathenism,” by Bruce 
Dickins. Of considerable general interest are the essays by Lewis and Ridley and Bot- 
tomley. 


Elizabethan and Stuart Plays. Edited by Charles R. Baskervill, Virgil B. Heltzel, 
and Arthur H. Nethercot. Henry Holt. $5.00. 

A voluminous anthology of Elizabethan and Stuart plays exclusive of Shakespeare 
edited on the basis of authoritative texts. Conveniently annotated and preceded by, 
brief discussions of the authorship and history of the stories. The anthology is intro- 
duced by the plays “Roister Doister,” ‘“Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” and “Gorboduc,” in 
which the editors recognize a definite break with the tradition of the medieval mystery 
and morality plays, and is concluded with James Shirley’s “The Cardinal,” written 
shortly before the closing of the theaters in 1642. The range of the collection is wide 
enough to include, not only the more famous plays of Marlowe, Dekker, Heywood, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, but numerous others which illustrate, 
the trends in the theater. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 

The Conquest of Mexico. By William H. Prescott. Junior Literary Guild. $3.00. 

The ugly story of the depradations of Cortez and his Spanish brigands is here told 
with not one bloody detail left out. It isalmost incredible and certainly tragic that this 
story of slaughter, embellished with the infallible dramatic appeal of conflict, should 
have been selected for the edification of children of tender years. The bewitching style 
of the distinguished historian and the extraordinary physical beauty of the book hardly 
compensate for the false assumptions underlying the narrative. 


David Copperfield. Condensed by Robert Graves. Edited by Merrill P. Paine- 

Harcourt, Brace. $1.00. 

To secure wider appeal, David Copperfield has been shortened to one-half its origina] 
length. The technique of condensation has differed from that of most abridgments, in 
which the most interesting selections are joined by brief synopses of intervening events. 
Mr. Graves has re-written much of the material. So much of charm and emotional 
value is necessarily lost in a project of this sort that its chief worth would seem to con- 
sist in its really helpful notes and classroom aids. 


Camp Theatricals. By S. Sylvan Simon. French. $1.50. 

An extremely useful manual of stagecraft with precise directions concerning physical 
equipment needed, fundamentals of acting to be learned, and suggestions for the selec- 
tion of plays and the management of musical comedies and marionettes. There is also 
an excellent list of plays suitable for camps, divided into age and sex groups. 


Monologues and Character Sketches. By Helen Osgood. French. $1.50. 


A collection of thirty-seven monologues for young people, most of them humorous 
and all popular. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Poetry: Its Appreciation and Enjoyment. By Louis Untermeyer and Carter 

Davidson. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

An introduction to poetry which shows the way to the enjoyment as well as the un- 
derstanding of verse. It is both an essay on poetry and an anthology of poetry. The 
attractive volume is in two parts: “Experience and Enjoyment” and “Structure and 
Technique.” Some of the finest poetry in the English language is gathered to illustrate 
such themes as humanitarianism, love, patriotism, death, grief, hate, the seasons, the 
physical world, the city, optimism, mysticism, and political satire. All the typical forms 
of verse are represented, and even the technical aspects of the subject are made pleasur- 
able. Standards of quality in verse are made clear. A most valuable contribution to 
education in literature. 


The Rights and Privileges of the Press. By Frederick Seaton Siebert. Appleton- 

Century. $3.00. 

A lucid exposition of the legal principles affecting such matters as the freedom of the 
press, the right to gather news from official records and other printed sources, defama- 
tory stories, obscene publications, comments on the government, comments on judicial 
officers, and the like. The language is in the main non-technical, but statements are 
buttressed with reference to specific precedents. An important reference book for the 


class in journalism. 
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The Splendid Fairing. By Constance Holme. Oxford University Press. $0.80. 

First published fifteen years ago and awarded the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize, this 
recent addition to the ‘‘World’s Classics Series” (pocket size) has received wide acclaim 
among the critics if not a great popularity. 

English Critical Essays. Twentieth Century. ‘“‘World’s Classics Series.’”’ Se- 
lected with an Introduction by Phyllis M. Jones. Oxford University Press. 
$0.80. 

Such literary scholars as Sir George Saintsbury, Alice Meynell, T. S. Eliot, J. Mid- 
dleton Murry, and E. M. Forster are represented in this convenient anthology, with 
studies of Shakespeare, Dickens, Tennyson, Eliot, William Cowper, Thomas Hardy, 
and Robert Browning. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Odell Shepard. American. $1.50. Under the 
general editorship of Harry H. Clark. 

A collection of the best and the most popular of Longfellow’s poems, with generous 
selections from longer units, such as ‘““The Song of Hiawatha,” “The Saga of King Olaf,” 
and the complete text of “Evangeline” and “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” as well 
as many of the brief favorites. An informative Introduction supplies a just evaluation 
of the man and his work. 

















Reading Lists That Teachers Praise and Pupils Like~ 


LEISURE READING HOME READING 
Grades 7-9 Grade 9—12 








“The use of these lists has entirely changed the attitude 
of our boys and girls toward their ‘parallel reading.’ In 
addition, the circulation of our library has increased 
tremendously, and I think it is due in large part to the 


stimulation of these lists.”’ 
—Mary V. Gaver, George Washington High School, Danville, Va. 








$.20 each Postpaid $1.80 a dozen 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois 

































Principal Ephraim Tibbs played a good game of 
golf today. He knew where he wanted the ball 
to go, and he saw that it went there. Two weeks 
ago, his game was bad. His caddy remarked, 
sadly, but distinctly, that the Principal was 
slipping. Something was the matter with Mr. 
Tibbs. What? Of course the caddy didn’t 
know, but Mr. Tibbs was suffering from an 
acute attack of Departmental Jitters. {| For the 
last year, Mr. Tibbs has been having his diffi- 
culties with Mr. Grey of his History Depart- 
ment and Miss Hardy of his English Depart- 
ment. They besieged him twice a week with 
the Contemporary Material Question. Mr. 
Grey wanted a good periodical for his Social 
Studies classes. Miss Hardy said she didn’t 
want her department neglected, either—for 
everybody knows you need contemporary liter- 
ature in a progressive English program. € Mr. 
Tibbs wanted to satisfy both of them. They’re 
good teachers. Progressives. And thoroughly 
justified. But the problem brought on an attack 
of Departmental Jitters and Principal Ephraim 
Tibbs was hitting far below par. Naturally, Mr. 


PRINCIPAL 
EPHRAIM TIBBS 
1$ 


Breaking Par 
ers AGAIN 


Tibbs couldn’t be expected to furnish them each 
with contemporary magazines. Didn’t they re- 
alize there’d been a depression? Didn’t they 
know that the budget was only beginning to 
convalesce? Mr. Tibbs was in a bad state—un- 
til he thought of Scholastic, the National High 
School Weekly. € Scholastic is the only high 
school publication which contains material for 
classes both in English and the Social Studies. 
Its thirty-two weekly pages contain enough ma- 
terial to satisfy any Mr. Grey and Miss Hardy. 
It offers an amazing collection of Current 
Events, Economic Discussions, Interpretative 
Articles, Short Stories, Dramas, Criticisms, and 
Poetry. | Principal Ephraim Tibbs never re- 
grets his choice. Now the young ladies and 
gentlemen under his advisorship carry their 
Scholastics from Mr. Grey’s class to Miss 
Hardy’s class and back to Mr. Grey’s class 
again. There is an air of complete satisfaction 
among all parties concerned. So Principal 
Ephraim Tibbs is cured of the Departmental 
Jitters, and is breaking par again. 


Scholastic costs only 3 cents per student per week. Or 50 


cents a semester, $1.00 a year. 


Write for no-risk sample 


supply. 801 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











































